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We put the zip in the new Zephyrs 





YOU'LL NEVER KNOW HOW CLOSE CHICAGO and Kansas City 
are—till you ride the Burlington’s new Aansas City or 


American Royal Zephyrs. 


With a new short route to shrink the miles and Timken® 
roller bearings to quicken their pace, they clip hours off the 


old running time. By eliminating speed restrictions due to 
bearings, Timken roller bearings made high-speed stream. 
liners like the Zephyrs possible. By licking the No. 1 cause 
of freight train delays—“hot boxes” —they’re now ready 
to revolutionize freight service, too. , 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading 





“HOT BOXES” (overheated friction bear- 
ings) cause most freight train tie-ups. 
Railroads are finding the answer to 
“hot boxes” in “Roller Freight’ — 
freight cars on Timken tapered roller 
bearings. 


® RETURN UN IV 


RAILROADS WILL SAVE an estimated 
$190 million a year, net a 22% yearly 
return on the investment when they 
all go “Roller Freight”. One railroad 
cut running time in half on a livestock 
run, upped its livestock business 30° 
in two years. 


50 MILLION car-miles without a “hot 
box” is the record of one railroad’s 
“Roller Freight”. By contrast. freight 
cars on old-style friction bearings aver- 
age only 212.000 car-miles between 
set-outs for “hot boxes”. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of 
six years ago. Applications are available 
for existing cars. Other products of 
the Timken Company: alloy steel and 
tubing, removable rock bits. 


FOR ALL TRAINS 
EXCEPT ROLLER FREIGHT 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” can travel at sus- 
tained high speeds without frequent 
inspection stops. Inspection man-hours 
can be eut 90°. In Timken bearings. 
tough cores absorb shock, hardened 
surfaces resist wear. 


TWAKEN BEARINGS CUT STARTING 
RESISTANCE 88%... 


ELIMINATE “HOT BOXES" Las 


AXLE TURNS FREELY. 
NO FRICTION 


SEALED JOURNAL BOX HOLDS LUBE Iii. 
FITS STANDARD SIDE FRAME 





NOT JUST A BALL’ ) NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL |) AND THRUST —)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~2)- 


Copr. 1953 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 


Cable address: **TIMROSCO"’. 
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Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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Let us rush you 
usiness-success books for only 





Pub. at 
$275 


Famous author of ‘‘The Art 
of Plain Talk’’ does it again! 


THE ART OF 
CLEAR THINKING 


by DR. RUDOLF FLESCH 


A fascinating, yet down-to- 
earth guide to straight think- 
ing, and problem solving 
that shows you how to think 
“on your feet’’...how to win 
arguments quickly, logically 
++-Short cuts to faster every- 
day mathematics, a speedy 
notetaking system, and a 
quick self-test of executive 
ability. ‘‘The Art of Clear 
Thinking’ shows how not 
to rack your brain, how not 
to be bamboozled. Complete 
with 16 pages of drawings, 
documenting the famous Dr. 
Flesch’s painstaking research. 
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Pub. at 
$400 


**Get along”’ faster and easier 
by getting along better 


WINNING YOUR 
WAY WITH PEOPLE 


by K. C. INGRAM 


John D. Rockefeller once 
said, ‘‘I will pay more for 
the ability to handle people 
than for any other ability 
under the sun.’’ Today, that 
feeling is becoming more 
important throughout the 
business world. Top salaries 
are paid to those who have 
the ability to influence and 
direct the efforts of others. 
Here, at last, is a practical, 
proven guide to handling 
people successfully. It 
veals the psychology of 
making people listen to you, 
think well of you, and 
remember you. 
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WOMAN'S COLLEGE LIBRARY 
DUKE UNIVERSIT jy ° 


NOW! To readers of this magazine—the most’ ° 
generous offer in the entire history of Executive 


Books, 





all 








3 of these 





Pub. at 
$350 


How to become a memory 
expert in just 21 days 


THREE WEEKS TO A 
BETTER MEMORY 


by BRENDAN BYRNE 


Leaders in business, politics 
and the professions usually 
have extraordinary memories. 
Brendan Byrne’s interesting 
easy-to-handle daily assign- 
ments show you how to 
remember names and faces, 
phone numbers, speeches 
and important data. His 
amazing ‘‘key word-picture”’ 
memory device works so 
well you can astonish 
your friends with 
almost miraculous 
memory feats within 
two weeks. Introduc- 
tion by James A. Farley 
— Illustrations by 
Richard Decker. 








Each month Executive Books gives away to subscribers 


13 CASH prizes every month. Open to subscribers only. These generous 
cash prizes stimulate mutually helpful and usable executive devel- 
opment suggestions. Contest is simple, interesting, no entry fees! 








EXECUTIVE BOOKS - 


l 
l 
! 
$325.00 in CASH PRIZES! | 





100 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





and FREE 
membership 
in Executive 
Books 


Published at a total price of $10.25 
but you get all 3 for only $1. 


(plus few cents postage) a 

( FIVING you 3 full-sized, hard-cover books like 

these for only $1 is for us a very expensive way 
to introduce you to the Executive Plan and show you 
the kind of books you will be offered regularly as a 
FREE member of America’s famous Executive Book 
Club at big savings—(members buy only the selec- 
tions of their choice—at savings of at least 25% from 
the established retail prices.) 
We feel sure, however, that this introductory offer is the best 
way because these three Executive selections have been chosen 
by our editors as the very finest books available in the 3 most 
important “‘areas’”’ of executive development. Indeed, execu- 
tives making $25,000 a year (and up) will tell you that this 
3-way development is the real key to winning your way toa 
better job at better pay. ‘a 

How this Executive ‘Plan’ works— 


@ Each month, Executive Books’ editors select an outstand- 
ing book by a recognized authority—a man at the TOP. Each 
book deals with knowledge essential to your success .. .« 
practical, helpful texts. 

@ Each month you will receive as a member, a free copy of 
our report, ‘““The Executive.” In it you'll find a full description 
of the forthcoming month’s selection (chosen from new books 
of the leading Publishers) and a summary of many other cur- 
rent books on practical subjects. Thus, you have nearly a 
month to tell us whether or not you wish the selection. 

@ You are not obligated to accept every month’s selection. 
You may take as few as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which you are entitled. How- 
ever, let’s be clear about it. As a member you agree to purchase 
four selections of your choice during the next 12 months. 
@ The Executive Plan always saves you money, too. Execu- 
tive Book selections cost members an average of less than 
$3.25 (including shipping). You always pay at least 25% less 
than the publisher’s regular retail price. Frequently two books 
are offered as a Combined Selection—at a price that may be 
no more than the retail cost of one of the books—a saving of 
nearly 50% to you as a member. 


Mail coupon! You need send no money! 


The dollar you invest for these 3 vitally important 
“key’’ books may well be the most productive dollar 
you ever invested in your life. Just one of these books 
can make the difference between a better job and 
staying in the same old “‘rut.’’ So, join with the thou- 
sands of Executive Plan members in “‘key”’ positions 
in such top organizations as American Tel. & Tel., 
Beechnut Packing, B&O Railroad, Bethlehem Steel, 
International Business Machines, Gulf Oil, Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Universal Atlas Cement, Remington 
Rand, etc. Act at once to let Executive Books help 
you succeed in business. Mail coupon today. 
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ALL 3 BUSINESS SUCCESS BOOKS FOR ONLY $1 


(published at total price of $10.25) 
EXECUTIVE BOOKS, Dept. 236, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


I accept your introductory offer of these 3 Executive Selections for only 
$1.00* (plus a few cents shipping) with Free membership in Executive Books. 
With my 3 books also send me the current edition of the Executive so I may 


decide whether or not I wish to purchase next month’s selection. I understand 
that as a member my only obligation is to choose as few as 4 of the 16 or 
more books offered during the next 12 months. As a subscriber, I may 
participate without cost in the monthly $325.00 cash prize contest. 

O Bill me $1 (plus a few cents shipping) 

*[] I would prefer you to pay shipping so I’m enclosing $1.00 
(NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return all books within 7 days, 

and membership will be cancelled.) 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 








Zone (if any) State. 
(In Canada, only $1.10—Address Owen Sound, Ont.) USN-7 




















Midsummer. It was hot and humid in 
Washington—even more so than usual 
at this time of year. 

Many officials in the Government and 
Congress deserted the city to take care 
of out-of-town business . . . Those who 
stayed behind stuck close to their air- 
conditioned offices or the air-conditioned 
committee rooms at the Capitol—leaving 
the streets to the sweltering visitors . . 
There were exciting things afoot—Korea, 
taxes, “book burning” and news of the 
biggest federal deficit in peacetime his- 
tory—but nothing could compete with the 
weather as a topic of conversation. 


Surprise. One hot day President Eisen- 
hower got through his appointments 
early—they included one of the briefest 
press conferences since he took office—and 
left the White House for a quick round of 
golf at his favorite club in nearby Mary- 
land. 

When the President returned, he found 
a surprise party . . . Members of his 
staff and their wives got together a late- 
afternoon buffet for Mr. and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower . . . The occasion: their 37th 
wedding anniversary on July 1—and the 
first they have observed in the White 
House. 


Cutoff. Representative Scrivner, a Kan- 
sas Republican, figured this out: 

A billion dollars in $1,000 bills would 
make a stack of currency that would 
tower a hundred feet higher than the 
Washington Monument (which is 555% 
feet from the ground to the tip of the 
shaft). 

When Harry Truman went out of 
office last January, he left behind a re- 
quest for 7.6 billion dollars for foreign 
aid this year . . . President Eisenhower 
reduced the amount to 5.5 billion and 
sent it to Congress. 

Last week the Senate began debating 
the foreign-aid program . . . At times 
fewer than a dozen Senators were on 


The March of the News 


hand . . . Once the number got down 
to four But attendance bounced 
back up when talk started going around 
that it was about time to call a halt to the 
years of overseas assistance. 

“The only way for Europe to stay on 
its feet,” said Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, “is to let them find a way 
themselves to do it.” 

Quickly the Senate trimmed foreign 
aid to 5.3 billion dollars—and voted 
overwhelmingly to cut out the whole 
program on June 30, 1955, with a year 
of grace after that to wind up business. 

Even the vote for 5.3 billions didn’t 
mean U.S. allies would get that much 
assistance . . . The actual money has yet 
to be appropriated—and there were 
signs that another billion or so would 
be sliced away before then. 


Windup. As everybody in Washington 
knows . . . it is a lot easier to vote to 
close a Government agency than it is to 
get one out of business. 

The Office of Price Stabilization, for 
example, passed out of legal existence 
June 30 . . . From a staff of thousands, 
it had dwindled to almost nothing . . . Al- 
most, but not quite . . . The agency will 
furnish several months’ work for 40 or so 
employes . . . Their jobs: winding up 
hundreds of pending price-violation cases. 


Bon voyage. Reporters like to think 
they can sample the political winds of 
Moscow by questioning home-bound 
Soviet officials as they leave U.S... . 
Andrei Vishinsky has made many a head- 
line in his day with the tone of his voice. 

Last week the current Soviet Ambas- 
sador, Georgi Zarubin, left New York for 
a flight to Moscow . . . Reporters gave 
him a chance to open up by asking him 
about the state of affairs between his 
country and the U.S. 

Said the poker-faced Mr. Zarubin: 

“I have no statement to make... 
No comment.” 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 











Stainless Steel Helps Feed Your Baby! tn the base of 
the nipple of this new nursing unit is a thin disk of U-S’S 
Stainless Steel with a tiny valve in its center. This valve 

. . non-corrosive, easy-to-clean . . . regulates the flow of 
liquid into the baby’s mouth as he bites on the nipple, 
gives him-his meal in measured amounts, and reduces the 
air swallowing that often causes colic. And, baby obtains 
more food and gets greater nutritional benefit from each 
feeding. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


















World’s Largest Truck is this new 60-ton, off- 
the-highway ore carrier. Its 2 engines, totalling 
700 horsepower, are mounted amidship of the 
truck’s underbelly. Its cooling system requires 
almost 68 gallons of anti-freeze. Its huge tires 
are 32-ply. Its front end floats on captive air, 
and its rear springs have leaves of special steel 
almost 2 inches thick! 90% of the steel used in 
the truck body was made by U. S. Steel. 


The $20,000,000 Hotel Statler, in downtown 


Los Angeles, is the biggest hotel built in this 
country in the last 20 years. 13 stories, 1275 guest 
rooms. United States Steel fabricated and 
erected 7200 tons of structural steel for the frame- 
work of this huge structure ...and also supplied 
325 tons of National Pipe used for heating, fire 
sprinkling and vacuum lines, and 10 tons of 
stainless steel for miscellaneous use. 





Seamless Steel Tubes, a product of U. S. Steel. 















Fastest Auto. Flashing past the timing stand on its record run at Bonneville Speed Trials on the salt 
flats of Utah last year is the Motorbook Special, which set a one-way record of 252.10 m.p.h. ... the highest 
speed ever attained by an American automobile. The frame of this streamlined speedster is of Shelby 


wewmec™ UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING.. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Heads Up... 
The Hunt’s On! 


That helicopter hovering overa _Sinclair’s exploration involves not 
Louisiana marsh is an important only property owned or held un- 





part of what has become a high’ der leases totaling nearly 12 mil- 
specialized operation . . . Siu- lion acres—61% million more than 
clair’s search for new oil sources. the company held five years ago— 

but areas where additional leases 
A far cry from the days of indis- may be acquired. Sinclair’s drill- 


criminate “wildcat” drilling, the _ing activity during this period has 
job of locating oil fields now in- _increased more than 165%. 
volves skilled technicians and 7 increase its crude oil produc- 


costly scientific equipment.Grav- _ tion and to accumulate additional 
ity meter prospecting over J reserves for future require- 
swampy terrain is but one of the _ ments, Sinclair is expending mil- 
many modern methods Sinclair _ ions of dollars. This comprehen- 
uses today. With his helicopter, sive development program is 


the Sinclair geophysicist obtains another example of how Sinclair / 
coverage which heretofore has plans ahead to meet the demands 
been impossible. of its ever-increasing markets. 
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— SINCLAIR” 
' A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Newsgram 


Watchful waiting is the Eisenhower-Dulles policy now in effect. 

New steps to meet fast-moving events in Europe and Asia are not to be taken 
at this time. No dramatic action is contemplated. 

Basic policy at the moment is to wait and see if Russia, obviously weak, is 
to become even weaker without any additional pressure from the West. 











President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles both confirm this approach. 

Unrest in East Europe is cited by Mr. Dulles as affirming his diagnosis 
that "the Communist structure" can be shaken without overt moves from outside. 

Foreign ministers’ conference is not expected by the President to come up 
with any specific and definite program, only better understanding. 

U.S. foreign policy, in brief, is to ride along with events at this stage, 
not to try too hard to guide those events, or to hurry them up. 








In East Europe, behind the Iron Curtain, the U.S. expects to gain some 
advantage whichever way Russia moves. 

Concessions by Russia to satellites, if made, will be taken as examples of 
Soviet weakness that can be exploited by satellites themselves. 

Severe repression of satellites, if undertaken, will show Russia up as a 
tyrant and serve to strengthen U.S. influence outside the Russian orbit. 

The way top officials figure it, the U.S. can't lose. 











A form of psychological warfare is likely to develop from this analysis. 
Plans call for the U.S. to broadcast, to all satellites, gains made by any one 
Satellite. This would encourage revolt. Repression by Russia, on the other 
hand, will be used as a psychological weapon to add to Communism's unpopularity. 


In Asia, the U.S. is dealing with a horse of another color. 

Trouble in Asia now is sparked chiefly by friends instead of enemies. 

Korean truce talks were stalled by Syngman Rhee of South Korea. 

The U.S., the U.N. and Red China agree that fighting ought to stop. 

You can be fairly sure that some way will be found to reach a cease-fire, 
Everybody wants it now, except the South Korean President. Problem is to hit 
on a formula that will appease both Rhee and the Communist Chinese. 











Congress is showing impatience with the progress of foreign policy. 

Foreign-aid program is to end two years hence. The cutoff date for any 
programming of aid projects is June 30, 1955. 

Spending on economic aid is given a stop date of June 30, 1956. Spending 














(over) 
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for military aid is to end June 30, 1957. 

Termination dates, voted by the Senate, are attached to the 5.3 billions 
authorized for foreign aid. It's doubtful, however, that even that sum will 
be appropriated when Congress gets around to providing the money. 











Allies of the 'J.S. are given notice that they are expected to be able 
to stand on their own feet, operate their own economies, and provide for their 
own defense without many more dollar handouts. 

Important point to note is that this policy is approved by Senators who 
had been staunch supporters of the Marshall Plan, the Mutual Security progran, 
other aid projects. There is almost no opposition. 

The U.S. is ditching the policy of trying to buy friends. 








At_home, Mr. Eisenhower is having a hard time getting rid of controls. 
Acreage controls, plus marketing quotas, are to be clamped on next year's 
wheat crop. Wheat farmers are to be told how much to plant and to sell. 
Cotton controls are virtually certain. Corn controls are probable. 
Farm surplus problem is back in a big way after 10 years and is being 
met with the familiar New Deal measures-=price supports and production controls. 

















Federal relief is going to the drought areas of the Southwest. 
Emergency credit is to be advanced to cattle producers hit by drought. 
Feed is to be sold to cattlemen at bargain prices. 
Government purchases of beef also are to be used. The plan is to buy 
200 million pounds of canned beef over the next 20 weeks. The meat will go to 
the school-lunch program and other outlets. 














Government credit also is to continue to flow to business. 

Federal Housing Administration is to get an additional 1.5 billion dollars 
to insure home mortgages. And the President can lower the down payments. 

Aids to small business are to be provided in one form or another after 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation winds up its affairs. 











These developments all go to show that Government's role in the economic 
affairs of the country is to remain important. The "welfare state" seems to 
be an institution that is popular when emergencies arise. 


Deficit spending by the Treasury is another condition that's hard to end. 

Budget deficit of 9.4 billions is the highest in peacetime history. 

Eisenhower Administration inherited this deficit, but has to cope with it. 

Deficit problem is complicated by the fact that the Government ran into 
the red even after collecting 65.2 billions, an all-time record. 

Red ink, moreover, is to continue to appear on the Treasury books. 

A balanced budget still seems to be a far-distant goal. 














Anti-inflation policy will have to be modified because of the deficit. 
Treasury borrowing is to be huge in months ahead, maybe 12 billions. 
Help will have to come from the Federal Reserve System to enable Treasury 
to get the money it needs. That means that Government financial operations 
in months ahead will have the effect of increasing the money Supply. 
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—C. R. Horvich, Director of Traffic, Packard Motor Car Co. 


“We can’t afford traffic jams at Packard!”’ 


“An automobile plant is geared around 
its assembly lines. And they can be 
stopped for lack of a bolt! 

“We simply cannot afford to let a 
traffic jam get started at Packard! 

“When we face unforeseen delays on 
the part of our suppliers, we make ex- 
tensive use of Air Express. Such ship- 
ments may range from 5 Ibs. to more 
than a thousand. 

“Recently, for instance, we needed a 
heavy shipment delivered overnight 
from the East Coast to meet a produc- 
tion crisis. The vendor was located in a 


non-airport city. We called Air Express 
— and the load was rolling into the 
plant gates at Detroit the next morning! 

“Dependability like that is priceless. 
Yet in a good many weights and dis- 
tances you actually save money by speci- 
fying the fastest service — Air Express. 

‘We handle several thousand pounds 
a month via Air Express, every ship- 
ment of which is important and must 
be on time. We give Air Express credit 
for valuable assistance in maintaining 
production of 1953 Packards and Pack- 
ard Clippers from our assembly lines.” 


It pays to express yourself clearly. 
Say Air Express! Division of Railway 
Express Agency. 


“OAR HOPES 


GETS THERE FIRST 
via U. S. Scheduled Airlines 











Washington Whispers assess 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike’s Action Against ‘Creeping Socialism’ . . . Plan 
For Japanese Air Arm . . . Bermuda Meeting—Ever? 


Senator Robert A. Taft is still the 
Majority Leader in fact, although he 
is able to be on the floor for only a 
short time each day. Both Democrats 
and Republicans consult him on all 
important legislative problems. Sena- 
tor William F. Knowland, the acting 
Floor Leader, carries on only the 
more routine jobs without guidance 
from Mr. Taft. 


x * * 


The Senate for the first time in years 
is largely going along with the House 
in handling appropriation measures. 
The Senate in times past had the 
habit of restoring a large part of cuts 
voted in the House. But, at this 
session, House economizers have few 
complaints about the Senate. 


x & * 


Sherman Adams, President Eisen- 
hower’s top assistant, takes kindly to 
suggestions that he run for the Senate 
in November, 1954. A former Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, he would 
have to beat Senator Styles Bridges 
for the nomination. Senator Bridges 
is a power in the Republican Party. 


x *k * 


Former President Harry Truman 
dropped some remarks during his re- 
cent visit to Washington that indi- 
cated he is toying with *’ . idea of 
running for Congress next year. He 
has a precedent in John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth President, who 
served in the House of Representa- 
tives after he left the Presidency. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is expected 
soon to have an opportunity to over- 
come the suspected prolabor leaning 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Three vacancies in the five- 
man board are likely before the end 
of the year. 


&k kk *& 


Interior Secretary Douglas McKay 
heard from the President when Tom 


Lyon, McKay’s nominee for Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, was with- 
drawn. This proposed appointment 
was handled by the Interior Depart- 
ment, and the White House had noth- 
ing to do with it. Mr. Eisenhower was 
angered, since it was the first nomina- 
tion that he was forced to withdraw. 


xk * 


The National Security Council has 
been given a new job by President 
Eisenhower—to keep an eye on 
“creeping socialism.” The Council is 
expected to resist all proposals that 
tend to weaken the country’s system 
of free enterprise. 


wk wk * 


The Pentagon has received a proposal 
from the U.S. Far East Air Force to 
rebuild a Japanese Air Force. The 
idea is for the U.S. to provide jet in- 
terceptors and light bombers for Ja- 
pan. No heavy bombers are included 
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because the Japanese Air Force, un. 
der this plan, would be strictly de- 
fensive. The U.S. would handle any 
offensive air operations from Japan. 


x * * 


Syngman Rhee, President of the Re. 
public of Korea, when asked by a 
newsman recently whom he would 
like to have President Eisenhower 
send as his representative to a “high- 
level conference,” if there is one im- 
mediately, replied, ‘General Mac- 
Arthur.” 


x k * 


Communist China is expected to con- 
clude a military alliance with the 
North Koreans if the U.S. signs a 
mutual-defense pact with Syngman 
Rhee. That could automatically in- 
volve both the U.S. and Red China 
in any future Korean hostilities, 
whichever side broke a truce. 


x & *® 


The Bermuda Conference seems to be 
fading farther and farther into the 
distance. Rumors are becoming 
stronger that no such conference will 
be held at all, and that problems that 
might have been on the Bermuda 
agenda will be discussed at lower dip- 
lomatic levels. 


x *k * 


Sir Winston Churchill is expected by 
many of his friends in Parliament to 
announce his retirement on or about 
his 79th birthday on November 30. 
Before that time, he is expected to 
make one final effort as a peacemaker 
between Russia and the West. 


x & * 


Carlos Romulo and Ramén Mag- 
saysay are friendly rivals for the 
Philippine Presidency. Romulo, for- 
mer Ambassador to the U.S., and 
Magsaysay, onetime Defense Secre- 
tary, are united in opposing Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino, but each be- 
lieves the other would make an honest 
Chief Executive. 
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When it comes to getting along in the chemical world, Chlorine is one of 
the leading “mixers,” with the ability to step in among so many tight little 
molecular groupings. In some cases, Chlorine just nudges in among the 
atoms and makes room for itself. In others, it gets a little rougher, chasing 
away some atoms completely and preparing the way for the introduction of 


still other chemical pals. 


This reactivity of Chlorine is the key to its diversified uses and to its 
inestimable value in the field of synthetic organic chemistry. Thousands of 
chemical processes are dependent upon Chlorine and its power to establish 
favorable conditions within a molecular structure for the manufacture of 
the end products desired. 

Columbia-Southern, one of the nation’s leading producers of Chlorine, has 
widespread facilities for serving industry from its plants in Barberton, Ohio; 
Natrium, West Virginia; Corpus Christi, Texas; Lake Charles, Louisiana. 





CHLORINE IS ESSENTIAL TO A 
MULTIPLICITY OF PRODUCTS 


Many of the refinements of our civilization 
are dependent upon Chlorine, from its original 
uses in the bleaching of textiles and paper, and 
for its germicidal protection of water supplies 
and other public health applications, down to 
such modern products as plastics, synthetic 
rubber, solvents, vitamins, the new wonder 
drugs, high-test gasolines, non-toxic refriger- 
ants, dyes, herbicides, insecticides and innu- 
merable chemicals and chemical intermediates. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
420 FORT DUQUESNE BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS - OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Right Answer 
will cut your Calculating Costs! 


It’s simple arithmetic. On the Monroe fully automatic calculator, the 
operator’s hand never leaves the single keyboard. So countless separate 
operations are eliminated. Other calculators require much more* hand 
motion to accomplish the same amount of work. That goes for all 
physical motion necessary to operating calculating machines. The 
Monroe requires less movement of the head. Less eye travel. That 
means /ess operator fatigue and more efficient, accurate work. And, of 
course, the Monroe is completely automatic. Monroe gives you more 
output at less cost! 

Another big Monroe exclusive: all zeros and decimals are handled 
automatically on the single keyboard! You can cut your calculating 
costs with Monroe. So figure on seeing your local Monroe repre- 
sentative soon. It'll pay you. 


*Tracer light photos show the differences in band motion required. 
Pictures were taken by U. S. Testing Company in independent tests. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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DOES RUSSIA HAVE 
THE ATOM BOMB? 


People in U.S. Begin to Ask for the Evidence 


Where is Russia in the A-bomb race? 

There‘s been a lot of talk about the Soviet stock- 
pile. But it’s hard to separate the facts from the 
propaganda. Actual evidence doesn’t add up to 


much, so far. 

Best guess: The Russians are years behind the 
U. S. in atomic armament. 

Possibility: They don’t even have a good start. 


Once again, many Americans are be- 
ginning to doubt whether there is any 
fnal evidence that Russia has an atomic 
bomb. 

Public doubts on this score were first 
rised a few months ago by ex-President 
Harry $. Truman. Uncertainty has been 
strengthened since then by the fact that 
n0 new Russian atom explosions have 
been announced for almost two years. 
Now, doubts are growing again as the 
result of statements by Gordon Dean, 
outgoing Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, wartime head of the laboratory 
at Los Alamos, N. Mex., that perfected 
the A-bomb. 

There have been no announcements 
of Russian atom explosions since October, 
1951. In this period of almost two years, 
Britain has exploded her first atomic 
bomb. The U.S. has set off at least 28 
atom blasts. But from Russia, which is 
supposed to be straining every nerve for 
atomic supremacy, there have come only 
propaganda statements about Soviet re- 
search victories. This is one source of 
doubts about Russia’s atom bomb. 

Another source of doubts is Mr. Tru- 
man’s famous statement of last January 
26. Six days after leaving the White 
House, Mr. Truman declared that he 
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wanted to set the record straight. He 
stated that he was unconvinced, after 
seeing all the inside information, that the 
Russians have an atomic bomb. 

A third source of uncertainty and 
doubts, the statements of two officials 
long acquainted with U.S. atomic se- 
crets, is now making a stir around the 
nation. 

Mr. Dean was Chairman of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission up until a 
few days ago. He has consistently taken 
the position that Russia has the bomb 
and is making fearsome strides in atomic 
capabilities. During a recent television 
interview, however, Dean replied to a 
question about a_ public-information 
policy with this statement: 

“Well, I wouldn't say that we’ve real- 
ly had an opportunity, or any length of 
time at least, to completely unwind the 
implications of a full-fledged informa- 
tion policy. There are a lot of things to 
think about. You don’t want to—for ex- 
ample, in giving information concerning 
Russian capability—to tip off sources of 
information that we now have in the 
U.S.S.R.” 

To many people, Dean’s statement 
was a big surprise. It contained, as they 
see it, an important admission—that the 
United States is relying heavily on re- 





ports from intelligence sources within 
Russia for its information about Soviet 
atom progress. 

AEC statements of the past have em- 
phasized “scientific and technical evi- 
dence” of the kind to be garnered by in- 
struments, checked and verified. But, in 
this statement, Mr. Dean referred only 
to intelligence sources in Russia, sources 
that obviously can be mistaken, or in- 
tentionally given misinformation by the 
Soviet Government. 

Mr. Oppenheimer. Bearing directly 
upon this point is a statement from 
another atom expert, Mr. Oppenheimer, 
now Director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton. 

In an article in the magazine Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Oppenheimer declares that 
his own “guess” is that Russia is about 
four years behind the U.S., thus indicat- 
ing a personal belief that Russia has at 
least some bombs of the earlier, smaller 
type. 

Mr. Oppenheimer, however, also has 
this to say: 

“As for the U.S.S.R., it has recently 
been said officially, and thus may be re- 
peated with official sanction, that it has 
produced three atomic explosions, and 
is producing fissionable material in sub- 
stantial quantities. I should like to pre- 
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THEY BELIEVE RUSSIA HAS THE A-BOMB 




























President Dwight D. Eisenhower: e 

“We have incontrovertible evidence that Soviet ed 

Russia possesses atomic weapons.” now! 

mad 

e Oct. 

whi 

Gordon Dean, former Chairman T 

of Atomic Energy Commission: trov 

“The U.S.S.R. has exploded three atomic bombs— con 

one in the late summer of 1949, two in the fall of 1951. cred 

“On the basis of the above facts, and other scientif- I! 

ic and technical evidence, there is no doubt of the exist- off 

a ee ence of a supply of atomic weapons in the U.S.S.R.” —_ Mr. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER GORDON E. DEAN “ 

abo 

sent the evidence for this; I cannot. We A report of the Joint Committee on in Russia]—the evidence had been fulg © 
do need one word of warning: This is Atomic Energy of the U.S. Congress also evaluated and it simply did not admit off PP 
evidence which could well be evidence sheds some light on. the nature of in- doubt. 1 
of what the Government of the U.S.S.R. formation about Russia’s atomic program. “A special board of the nation’s foreg al 
wants us to think rather than evidence This report was made public by three most experts was called in to review th 
of what is true.” members of the Committee on the heels evaluation. The board members—and hus 
It has never been revealed officially of Mr. Truman’s announcement of his there are no more technically qualified] mit 
whether Mr. Oppenheimer was a mem- own doubts about Russia’s bomb. individuals to be found in the United ?4 
ber of the special board of experts called, The Committee report states: States—were completely convinced tha ¥@! 
in September, 1949, to evaluate the evi- “In 1949 there began to arrive intelli- the Soviets had tested a weapon devicd § 


dence that Russia had exploded its first 
atomic bomb. But this was a board of 
“the nation’s foremost experts” and Op- 
penheimer is often rated as the top 
civilian atomic scientist in the country. 
It is considered reasonable to assume that 
he was a member of this group. 

Yet Mr. Oppenheimer now points out 
that the Russian Government might want 
the U.S. to believe it has achieved 
atomic fission, whether that is true or not. 
For the full text of Mr. Oppenheimer’s 
article, see page 48. 


—Harris & Ewing 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 





THEY DOUBT RUSSIA HAS THE 


Ex-President Harry S. Truman: 

“lam not convinced Russia has the (atomic) bomb. 
1 am not convinced the Russians have achieved the 
know-how to put the complicated mechanism together 
to make an A-bomb work.” 


Lieut. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, director 
of World War Il atom-bomb operations: 

“All we know is there were indications of nuclear 
explosions in Russia. That does not prove that they 
have the bomb in workable form.” 


gence data indicating that Russia had 
tested her first bomb. This intelligence 
data—like any other similar material— 
had to be carefully evaluated .. . 
“During this period of a few days one 
or two high officials in the executive 
branch vehemently took the position that 
the Soviet explosion could not have been 
a bomb test and that it might have been 
due to accident. Within a very short 
time thereafter—before Sept. 23, 1949 
[when the White House made first pub- 
lic announcement of an atomic explosion 


A-BOMB 












and so reported .. .” wie 
The conflicting views in the bomb con tha 


troversy are summarized by statement ©! 
of four people, presented in the chart og ™ 
this page. ig 


General Groves. Siding with ex-Pres 
ident Truman is Lieut. Gen. Leslie R 
Groves, military head of all wartime 
atomic-bomb development, who says that 
Truman may be right. But Gordon Dea 
insists that Russia has exploded thre 
bombs and that there is scientific an 
technical evidence of it. President Eisen 
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hower agrees, calling the evidence “in- 
ontrovertible.” Lewis Strauss, new 
Chairman of the AEC, also is sure in his 
own mind that Russia has atomic bombs. 

Mr. Dean’s complete comments in- 
duded a chronology of White House an- 
nouncements on Russian atom explosions, 
made successively on Sept. 23, 1949; 
Oct. 3, 1951; and Oct. 22, 1951—all 
while Mr. Truman was President. 

This is the background of the con- 
toversy over Russia’s atomic bomb, a 
controversy that many expect to see in- 
ceasingly revived in months ahead, as 
an. offshoot of a broader fight over all 
U.$. atomic-information policy. Many 
oficials and scientists, including both 
Mr. Dean and Mr. Oppenheimer be- 
lieve that it is time to roll up the curtain 
of secrecy, tell the public more about the 
U.S. atom program and what is known 
about Russian progress. 

Others, including some Congressmen, 
oppose any relaxation of secrecy rules. 

The statements quoted above include 
al that has ever been revealed officially 
about the actual methods used to detect 
Russian atomic explosions, and to deter- 
nine their nature. There never has been 
a flat official statement that instruments 
were used. 

Sampling. Competent independent 
scientists, however, vouch for the fact 
that by sampling the upper atmosphere 
itis possible to tell three things, beyond 
any reasonable doubt: (1) that an atomic 
explosion has occurred in a certain area; 
(2) what material (plutonium or urani- 
um 235) caused the explosion, and (3) 
whether the explosion occurred in the 
air or on the ground. 

The U.S. has a system for taking 
such samples all around the world. It em- 
ploys new, unique instruments of incred- 
ible sensitivity. For example, one instru- 
ment, just revealed to Congress, can 
detect from 500 feet away as little as 0.05 
nilliroentgen—1/300,000 of the amount 
of radioactivity a person gets in one 
minute of a typical fluoroscopic chest 
examination in a doctor’s office. 

The existence of this system explains 
why there is little doubt in the minds of 
most scientists that the Russians have 
succeeded in causing some kind of atomic 
explosions. That much apparently can be 
established by scientific check. But, 


Hfrom all the public knows, it. still is 


amatter of inference, spies’ reports and 
educated guesses as to whether Russia 
actually has a workable bomb or a grow- 
ing stockpile of such bombs. 

Stalin boasted of “atomic bombs” be- 
fore he died. But some people, like Mr. 
Truman, feel that they still have to be 
shown more proof. It’s an argument that 
is likely to be heard more and more, 
as Congress debates proposed changes 
in basic U.S. atom policies. 
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GlI‘S GET A TASTE OF THE A-BOMB 
. .. Has the Red soldier seen it, too? 





—United Press 
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A NEW DUST BOWL: 
ONE MORE DRY YEAR— 


In Three States, Land Is Blowing Away 


Rich farms and range lands are 
going up in clouds of dust in the 
Southwest. Damage is spreading 
over a widening area. 

In places it’s the worst drought 
in history, with no sign of a 
break. Losses in cattle and crops 
are growing. 

This report from the scene by 
one of the editors of U. S$. News & 
World Report shows how the hot, 
dry winds are changing hundreds 
of miles of fertile fields into 
wasteland. 


Reported from BIG SPRING, TEX., 
LAMAR, COLO., and GUYMON, OKLA. 


If you start on a drive across parts 
of west Texas, you may be stopped 
every once in a while until bulldozers 
clear the drifts off the road. Those 
drifts are sand and topsoil—signs of 
the baby dust bow] that is developing 
in the high plains of west Texas and 
eastern New Mexico. Another one is 
developing in southeastern Colorado. 

In this new dust bow] that lies south- 
west of Lubbock, Tex., and extends into 
New Mexico, blowing sand and topsoil 
are covering croplands and cattle ranges 
with dunes. At times, section crews have 
to shovel sand off the railway tracks be- 
fore trains can go through. When high 
winds blow, the sand is blinding, and 
sometimes you cant see a farmhouse 
that is only half a mile away. 

Cattle, when you can find them, are 
gaunt from lack of food and water. They 
hang around dry creeks and empty 
water tanks, too weak and discouraged 
to go out and graze. Anyway, the grass 
long ago was burned up by heat and 
drought or cut to pieces by wind-driven 
sand. You may drive for miles without 
seeing many cattle, for hundreds of 
thousands of them have been hustled off 
to market to keep them from starving. 

On many farms and ranches you find 
no men, only women and children. Their 
menfolk, unable to eke a living out of 
the parched and blowing soil, have left. 
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They're in towns and cities working as 
mechanics or at any other kind of job 
they can get, so as to keep their families 
going. 

Throughout the baby dust bowl of 
west Texas and eastern New Mexico you 
find these and other evidences of the 
desolation caused by nearly four years 
of drought, extreme heat, high winds and 
attempts to crop some lands that never 
should have been plowed. 

This dust bowl and the one in south- 
eastern Colorado are like the vast one 
that covered parts of the Great Plains, 
from Texas into the Dakotas, in the ’30s, 
only smaller. But these two areas were 
not dust bowls then, for they had not 
been broken. The natural grass prevented 
serious blowing. 

High prices and above-normal rainfall 
in the ’40s influenced farmers to go into 
these virgin areas and plow them up. In 
Colorado they planted wheat, and in 
west Texas they planted cotton and 
grain sorghums. Favored by the generous 
rains, the new lands often paid for them- 
selves with one crop. This prosperity ran 
out, however, when the rains tapered off. 

It got really dry in west Texas and 
eastern New Mexico almost four years 
ago, and in the southeastern Colorado 
area early last year. Since then, there 
just hasn’t been enough rainfall to grow 
real crops. Rain falls once in a while, but 
about half of it evaporates in tempera- 
tures above 100 degrees and in high 
winds without doing any good. 

Farms that had some grass or stubble 
on them didn’t blow, at first. The trouble 
started on fields that had no cover. 
Every one of these is spreading ruin like 
an infection. The wind whips up the 
sand and drives it onto neighboring 
fields. There it cuts away any vegetation 
that has survived the drought. Soon this 
field, too, is a part of the growing dust 
bowl. Even irrigated land suffers; dunes 
of sand and soil choke the growing crops. 
And so the desolation grows. 

All told, about 5.5 million acres of 
land, mostly in the two baby dust bowls, 
have been blowing moderately to severe- 
ly this year. In the heart of the west 
Texas and New Mexico dust bowl, a mil- 
lion acres have been blown severely. The 
badly blown area in Colorado covers 
many hundreds of thousands of acres. 

(Continued on page 16) 
























BURNED-UP CORN fills the fields 
after days of 100-plus temperatures 9 f § 


GAUNT CATTLE search in vain for 
pasture on the dry, cracked earth 





IDLE MACHINERY lies neglected on 


a farm in  drought-stricken area ‘ 
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GROWING DESERT 
_ This area has had 2 to 4 burning 
syears of too little rain, with 

temperatures above 110 degrees. 
Lakes, rivers, ponds dry, or nearly so 
’ crops failing, pastures seared, cattle 
é gaunt, city water rationed. 











asin 1935 dust-bowl days, constant 
finds shifting sandy land into 





exanara-like dunes. Blowing sands 
apist-plant life on fringes of dust 
-s. Rawls, ténd to spread them farther. 
2°. NEXT-YEAR 
“é ¥ +” Mast dust: bowl 
F 2G Wrecie 
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SAND DUNES move gradually over 
farmyards, even block some highways 
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PIG PEN on a Texas farm is raised 
four feet by drifting, swirling sand 
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FURROWS are stripped of productive 
soil by the hard, driving winds 
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Damage from drought and heat, how- 
ever, extends far beyond these two hot 
spots (see map on page 15). Drought 
started in south and southwest Texas 43 
months ago. It spread north and east over 
much of Texas and into neighboring 
States. 

The drought and heat struck western 
Oklahoma in June, 1952, searing crops, 
pastures and ranges. In some localities 
half of the cattle were rushed to market. 
This year conditions are even worse. 
Dust storms sometimes make it necessary 
to close highways. It’s much the same in 
southwestern Kansas. 

Throughout this whole area, intense 
heat has dried up many ponds, lakes 
and creeks that normally supply much 
of the water for livestock. The Rio 
Grande is little more than a trickle in 








afford it, to ship them away to new 
pasturage. 

Now almost all cattle are gone from 40 
west Texas counties. From some areas in 
south Texas, anywhere from half to two 
thirds of the cattle have been shipped to 
distant pastures or sold. 

These cattle have flooded in record 
numbers into the markets at Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. At Fort Worth the runs of 
cattle and calves on Mondays ranged 
from 10,000 to 12,000 head—about 
twice normal—unti]l shipments were 
checked by announcement of Govern- 
ment relief measures. Choice steers, 
which would have been snapped up 
by buyers a year ago at 36 to 38 cents 
a pound, went for less than 22 cents. 
Prices as low as 2 cents a pound were 


—Black Star 


DUST STORM IN THE ‘30s 
This time, no ‘“‘Okie’’ migrations 


some places, and at times it has stopped 
flowing altogether. That has depleted 
the water supplies of cities and towns 
and irrigated lands. Some communities 
have had to ration water. 

Cattlemen and stock farmers are find- 
ing that, at best, the drought is a stagger- 
ing blow. At worst it is a heart-breaking 
struggle to keep from going broke. The 
drought has accompanied successive 
breaks in cattle prices; drought, along 
with record numbers of cattle in the na- 
tion, brought on a stampede to sell last 
year. Ever since then, prices have been 
falling; this year’s drought has added to 
the pressure on the market. 

The cattlemen who perhaps have suf- 
fered the most are those in south and 
west Texas and in Oklahoma. With both 
water and pasture lacking, the stock- 
man’s only choice has been to sell his 
cattle at low prices or, if he could 
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reported in sacrifice sales at smaller 
markets. 

While these low prices have hurt cat- 
tlemen, they have benefited city house- 
wives. In Fort Worth, hamburger has 
been selling at 12 cents a pound, sirloin 
steaks at 33 cents. These bargains have 
been slow to spread to other areas, how- 
ever. 

Crops, as well as cattle, are hit hard. 
Texas, top cotton-producing State, now 
expects to pick only about half the crop 
it had hoped for, perhaps 3 million bales 
instead of 6 million. Thousands of cotton 
farmers will get little or none. In the 
west Texas area near Lubbock, many 
growers are facing the loss of their crop 
for the third straight year. 

Throughout the drought area, grain 
has been hurt badly or wiped out. The 
wheat crop in Texas is about a thjrd of 
normal. On the northern high plains, in 















the Texas Panhandle, nonirrigated whe 
has been virtually a failure. 

Drought has resulted in lower pig pry 
duction by cutting feed-grain crops, ] 
has cut sharply into production of m 
and eggs. A poultry farmer complained 
that in the 100-degree heat his hep 
wouldn't lay. He said: “They won't eve 
get out of the shade and scratch, Th 
only thing I do is pray for rain.” 

Trade also suffers from the combip 
tion of drought and declining cattle 
prices. Retail sales in towns and smalle 
cities are off, because farmers and ranch 
ers are not buying if they can avoid it, 

Thousands of farmers, especially ten 
ants, are deeply in debt. They can’t hope 
to pay off until they grow a crop. 

It’s difficult to get more credit and go 
on farming. Typically, a tenant farmer 
on good land out here owes $6,000 to 
$8,000 to a bank or other lenders. His 
tractors and other farm equipment ak 
ready are pledged. 

Hence the farmer lacks good collateral, 
And his bank often is “loaned up” to 
the hilt. If he seems still to have @ 
chance to make a go of it, once the 
drought is broken, he may get a disaster 
loan from the Farmers’ Home Adminis. 
tration. Close to 5,000 farmers in Texas 
drought areas alone have had such loans 
this year. Since so many didn’t make a 
crop, a large proportion of these loans 
are still unpaid. 

An “Okie” migration, like those that 
took hundreds of thousands of people 
out of the big dust bow] in the ’30s, is 
not in sight now, however. There is no 
talk yet of any Government plan to re- 
settle large numbers of people. It is true 
that some farmers and ranchers are giv- 
ing up the fight against drought and heat. 
They are in the minority, however. 

Most farmers are inclined to stay on, if 
they can get loans, earn money at jobs in 
town, or have some savings left. They 
hope for a crop next year. One bumper 
crop would bail out many of them. 

Cattlemen, on the whole, are en- 
couraged by the Government’s new pro- 
gram of emergency loans and feed sup- 
plies, although they would like to see the 
cattle-buying program expanded. They 
hope to save at least their foundation 
stock, so as to build up their herds when 
the weather turns favorable. 

A weather shift, from drought back 
to rainfall, will change the outlook com- 
pletely. When that will come, however, 
is a question nobody can answer now. 

Unless good rains come by October, 
when the season of heaviest winds gets 
under way, the blown areas will increase. 
Another dry year, if it comes, may wipe 
out thousands of farmers who are hang- 
ing on now, and it is likely to produce 2 
vast dust bowl covering much of the 
Southwest. 
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640 BUMPS A MINUTE 


GM ENGINEERING 


.. PERFECTS TODAYS PROGRESS 
. «PATTERNS TOMORROWS 
PROMISE ) 


give you yours of riding comfort 


Our General Motors engineers wanted to know exactly 
what happened to a car’s underpinning on a washboard 
road. 


Sure they could drive it over such a road. Or over the 
bump-studded Belgian block road at our Milford, 
Michigan, Proving Ground. 


But that wasn’t enough for them They wanted to get 
under the car while it was traveling the road. See and 
record what happened, on the most sensitive electronic 
recording devices. 


So they built their own super-washboard road right in the 
laboratory. It took the form of these revolving drums with 
built-in bumps spinning the front wheels of the car on 








this huge “bump and shake” rig at the GM Technical 
Center in Detroit. 

And here you see GM engineers studying what happens 
at 640 bumps a minute—the equivalent of traveling at the 
toughest speed on a washboard road. 

Result: greater, more precise knowledge of car riding 
qualities and a better, smoother ride for you. 


Here, then, is a typical example of the way GM engineers 
make use of every available material, every practical 
method—even develop new materials and new methods—to 
build better, more economical products for you. In fact, it 
is this continuous engineering ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness which make the key to a General Motors car—your key 
to greater value. 


» GENERAL Motors 


“More and Better Things for More People” 


fe, 
7 “Your Key to Greater Value—the Key to a General Motors Car” 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE e¢ BUICK ¢ CADILLAC e Al! With Body by Fisher ¢e GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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Here is anew industrial treasure—ALCoa’s latest and most efficient 
desiccant—Activated* Alumina H-151 in ball form. 


Acoa Activated Alumina is the “old reliable” among drying 
agents, widely used throughout industry to dry liquids and gases 
to Jower dew points than any other commercial adsorbent. It is 


commercially pure . . . highly inert . . . with high resistance to Al Cc ER ee 
thermal and mechanical shock, crushing and abrasion. It can be & 


completely submerged in water, yet not swell, soften or disin- i 
longer life . . . higher capacity . . . greater physical stability. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








tegrate, then be resurrected and reactivated to be good as ever! 
Now the new H-I51 series provides all of these qualities plus 





It will pay you to investigate this new amorphous gel type 


Activated Alumina today. It offers remarkably outstanding ‘SEE IT NOW" with Edward R. Murrow . . . CBS-TV 
: . ’ “ a every Sunday ... brings the world to your armchair. 
properties to desiccant users. Call your nearest ALCOA sales office Consult your newspaper for local time and channel. 


for data or write: 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DIVISION 
701-G Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Registered Trademark, Aluminum Co. of America 
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IKE’‘S PLAN: FOOD TO WIN FRIENDS 


The Administration's plan for 
fam surpluses: Give some away. 

It is foolish, President Eisen- 
hower believes, to let food rot in 
federal warehouses when there 
are famines abroad. 

But this generous gesture is 
gen in various lights. Democrats 
all it a “giveaway.” Foreign 
exporters call it ‘“dumping.” Still, 
something is to be done. 


President Eisenhower feels the Gov- 
enment’s huge holdings of food, be- 
eming a political liability at home, 
an be a diplomatic asset abroad. 

If Congress agrees, the transformation 
vill be like this: Government-owned 
od will be given to “friendly” coun- 
ties for famine and other “urgent” re- 
lef-and incidentally to outshine the 
Communists. 

For this purpose, the Government has 
ample supplies, acquired through price 
sipports to help farmers. The federal 
pantry holds 363 million bushels of 
wheat, 231 million bushels of corn, 350 
nillion pounds of dried milk, 247 mil- 
ion pounds of butter, 172 million pounds 
of cheese, 100 million pounds of dried 
beans, plus some peanuts oats, rye, 
cottonseed, honey and olive oil. 

The outlook is for more to come 
into Government hands. The total 
ilready is valued at 1.2 billion dol- 
hrs, including nonfoods such as 
cotton. When crops under federal 
ban are included, the Government 
has an interest in 3.2 billions’ 
worth. That may be 5 billion some- 
lime next year, unless ways are 
found to dispose of surpluses. 

Giving some away is one ap- 
proach that now has Administration 
blessings. 

But it is not as simple as it 
sounds. Other countries that export 
food fear U.S. gifts will cut their 
markets (see page 52). The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation fears 
commercial exports from this coun- 
ty might also suffer; nations that 
normally buy food here may try to 
get it free. 

Cost is another worry. Food gifts 
might please foreigners who get 
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them but anger U.S. taxpayers footing 
the bill. In Western States, drought- 
stricken cattlemen, needing Government 
feed, have to pay, though at cut rates. 
Some lawmakers figure that Govern- 
ment stocks are too valuable to be given 
free. 

Democrats, after being criticized for 
years for “handouts,” welcome a chance 
to attack a Republican “giveaway.” Sen- 
ator Richard Russell (Dem.), of Georgia, 
recalls: “We heard a great deal about 
Mr. (former Vice President) Wallace's 
suggestion of a little milk for some Hot- 
tentots. But this suggestion is to give the 
President of the United States power to 
deliver all the vast wealth we have in 
these commodities to whomsoever it 
pleases him to deliver it.” 

To these comments, presidential aides 
respond that they don’t expect Con- 
gress to grant power for “vast” dona- 
tions. They count on Congress to set a 
limit. 

The President’s approach is to help 
only people hit by “hard blows of unusual 
and urgent emergencies,” not feed all the 
hungry. The ever needy of Asia would 
not get a full dinner pail from Uncle 
Sam. 

The U.S. will not “dump” commodi- 
ties, the President has promised. It will 
try not to cut into regular cash-and- 
carry trade. Countries seeking gifts will 
have to show not only that they have 





THE U.S. HAS MOUNTAINS OF WHEAT 
... political ammunition? 


~—United Press 


How Surpluses Would Be Used to Feed Hungry 


an “unusual” need for food, but also 
that they haven't money to pay. 

Only a dent will be made in the U. S. 
surplus problem, with a program run 
on that restricted basis. 

South Korea might qualify, since war 
has cut her farm output. Mexico is re- 
porting “critical” shortages of corm and 
beans. But mostly the President seems 
to be thinking of situations that may 
develop in the future. 

In the past, special bills have been 
passed for famine relief. India, hit by 
drought, floods and earthquakes, got a 
long-term loan covering about 75 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat in 1951-52. Pakis- 
tan is getting 37 million bushels this 
year, because of a drought. Similar 
chances to help abroad will come in 
time, the President feels. His bill would 
Jet him act whew occasions arise. 

Feed Iron-Curtain countries? People 
in the Soviet sphere suffer most from 
food shortages (see page 24). But, un- 
der his bill, Mr. Eisenhower would 
have to find that Communist lands have 
become “friendly.” 

Still, that’s not ruled out. Senator 
George Aiken (Rep.), of Vermont, spon- 
soring the President's bill, says he “can 
conceive that the time may come when 
50 million or 75 million bushels of wheat 
and other commodities in the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation might 
well change the course of empire, or of 
the world, 1 had better say, and 
vitally affect the security of the 
United States.” 

Some Republicans wonder if the 
Administration's aim is too limited. 
Congress, taking up the “give- 
away” bill, will also study broader 
plans. 

Several bills propose selling sur- 
plus commodities all over the 
world. Foreign countries would 
pay not with dollars, but with their 
own currencies. The U.S. would 
use these foreign currencies to pay 
for some of its operations abroad. 
Deals of this kind are authorized 
in the Senate-passed 5.3 billion for- 
eign-aid bill. 

Thus, there is growing interest in 
the idea of getting rid of U.S. sur- 
pluses through foreign outlets. But 
the problems are great, involving 
diplomacy, politics and business on 
a global scale. Any law enacted this 
year will be only a starter the Re- 
publicans predict. 
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RHEE WANTS GILT-EDGE ALLIANCE 


His Aim: Gl’s on Call for Any New Fighting 


It's what comes after a truce 
that worries South Korea. If war 
breaks out again, who's going to 
do the fighting? 

A U.S. arms commitment that 
tops anything in the Pacific may 
be the price to keep peace in Ko- 
rea from now on. 


TOKYO 

President Syngman Rhee is forcing 
the U.S. and its allies to look far 
beyond any truce in Korea. 

Behind all the difficulties in getting a 
cease-fire that the South Koreans will 
accept, these facts are emerging: 

Rhee says the main purpose of the 
war is to unify Korea, not just to repel 
aggression. He sees a Communist truce 
us merely a recess, not an end to the 
war. He wants the word of the U.S. 


that it will not permit a Korea peace 
conterence to drag on forever. He wants 
with- 


a time limit set for a Chinese 


drawal from North Korea—with an un- 
derstanding that, if theyre not out by 
then, the recess is over and _ fighting 
resumes. 

What is proposed by the South Ko- 
reans is a time limit on any armistice to 
test the sincerity of the Communists. 
Without it, Rhee insists, Korea will be 
permanently split across the middle, with 
Communists in control of the North, just 
as they were before the war started three 
years ago, with nothing solved. 

To Syngman Rhee, the next problem 
in Korea is as simple as this: If a truce is 
broken and war starts up again, who is 
going to do the fighting? He knows the 
Republic of Korea Army can’t do it 
alone, especially if it is cut off from U.S. 
supplies and equipment. That Army in 
recent weeks has been forced to fall 
back under Communist attack even in 
the skirmishes that fell far short of all- 
out attack. 

If a truce isn’t broken, then the South 
Korean Government can see nothing but 
a prolonged armistice, with the Com- 
munists tightening their grip on North 







Syngman Rhee Asks More... 


For South Korea ’ 






ae 


Australia-New Zealand 


Korea while they haggle over political 
peace terms with the United Nations. 
U.S. commitment, going beyond a 
formal mutual-defense treaty. is what 
South Korea demands, and this has U.§, 
officials worried. The situation in Korea 
now is prompting a review of other U.§, 
defense pacts in the Pacific that have 
been made in the last few years. None 
of them provides the all-out guarantee 
of U.S. troop support that Rhee wants 
for Korea. (See chart on this page.) 
The U.S. treaty with Australia and 
New Zealand binds each of the three 
countries, if one of them is attacked in 
the Pacific, to act against “the common 
danger in accordance with its constitu. 
tional processes.” It doesn’t specify what 
action each country is to take. Presum- 
ably, no U.S. troops would be used in 
a war without the approval of Congress. 
The U.S. has no bases in the two other 
countries, and they haven’t asked for any 
American military or economic aid. 
The U.S.-Philippines treaty doesn’t go 
any further. The U.S. does have bases 
there, and the Philippines get U.S. mili- 


DEFENSE PLEDGES OF U.S. IN THE PACIFIC: 


...Than Others Are Promised 





Adefense treaty guaran- 
teeing U.S. help against 
an attack. Treaty would 
serve to backstop him 
in his demand for a free 
hand to unify all Korea 
if U.N. peace talks break 
down. 


U.S. pledges joint action against 
attack; Congress must approve 
use of U.S. troops. U.S. gets no 
base rights. They get no U.S. aid. 



















Philippines 


Mutual defense with U.S. to 
meet “common danger.” U.S. 
maintains Philippine bases; 
furnishes military aid and 


U.S. to assure Republic : 
equipment. 


of Korea large-scale 
military and economic 


Japan 
aid. 


U.S. promises to “contribute” to 
Japan's defense if attacked. 
U.S. gets land-sea-air bases; is 
not committed to supply military 
or economic aid. 


U.S. armed forces to 
stay on in Korea after 
fighting stops. 





© 1953, By LU. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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ay advice and supplies, but these go 

back to other agreements signed in 1947. 
.§. economic help comes to the Philip- 
nines under a Mutual Security Agency 
ireement, 

“with Japan, the U.S. has an even 
weaker treaty. It permits U.S. to station 
“oops and maintain bases in and around 
japan “to deter armed attack” against the 
sands. Japan received no pledge of 

\merican military and economic aid. 

In Formosa, the U.S. has contributed 
ieavily to a military and economic build- 
up. An American military advisory group 
iids Chiang Kai-shek, and the Seventh 
Fleet is good insurance against a Com- 
nunist attack from the mainland—but the 
U.S. has no formal commitment to de- 
fend Formosa. 

In Indochina, the French have so far 
ceived more than 60 million dollars’ 
worth of aid from Washington, but no 
\.$. troops. 

South Korea sees a need for something 
nuch more binding than any of the 
nutual-defense pacts the U.S. now has 
on its books. What Rhee wants is a 
pledge that will automatically get the 
U.S. into the shooting if trouble breaks 
wit in Korea after an armistice. If, as 
Rhee sees it, a truce is just a recess, then 
iw action of Congress is needed to send 
American troops back into a full-scale 
war in Korea. Americans have been 
doing most of the fighting tor three years 
without any formal approval of Congress. 
U.S. troops, Rhee has said all along, 
we necessary for the security of South 
Korea. Now he wants them more than 
ever. On the front line itself, the steady 
pounding his troops have been getting 
from the Communists during the last 
month has shown him exactly what he’s 
up against if he gets into war with the 
Chinese after a truce. 

Day after day, the Chinese have been 
throwing as many as 70,000 men against 
U.N. positions, mostly against those held 
by South Korean troops. They have 
pushed Rhee’s forces off several im- 
portant strong points—and some of the 
positions are vital to the security of the 
whole front. These points can serve as 
springboards for a Communist push 
against the main U.N. line if full-scale 
war breaks out again. 

South Korean commanders don’t talk 
as confidently now of tackling the Chi- 
uese by themselves as they once did. 
Their respect for the Chinese forces has 
mounted. The Communists show that 
they’re good at staging surprisingly quick 
offensives. If a Chinese patrol finds a 
South Korean position weak, the Com- 
munists follow up an hour or so later with 
a company-sized push, and a couple of 
hours later are throwing a division into 
the fight. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The revolutionary Bendix ‘Duo- 
matic” that washes, rinses, extracts 
and fluff-dries in one continuous 
automatic operation. 


Cutler-Hammer makes 
a wide range of 
Electric Heating Units 

it 





Washer and dryer units as used 
in Bendix Duomatic 
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Many other types of heating 
units are available for dish- 
washers, clothes dryers, room 
air-conditioners, deep fat fry- 
ers, domestic water heaters, 
teakettles and percolators in 
domestic field; degreasers, 
sterilizer units, steam tables, 
process water and oil heaters, 
etc., in commercial and indus- 
trial fields. Tell us what your 
requirements are. 





On experience, 


BENDIX 


Home Appliances 


chooses Cutler-Hammer 
Electric Heating Units 
for its new DUOMATIC 








Any man who knows what Bendix 
has done to revolutionize the 
home laundry field must also know 
this great appliance manufacturer 
just cannot afford to choose the 
vital heating units carelessly. Nor 
can you. And any manufacturer 
that selects Cutler-Hammer Heat- 
ing Units does not choose care- 
lessly but with the weight of years 
of proved dependability behind 
his selection. If you make domes- 
tic or industrial or commercial 
appliances using electrical heat, 
you need these finely manufac- 
tured heating units that cost no 
more. Consult Cutler-Hammer 
engineers. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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ALWAYS LOOK FOR US, 
BLACKIE. THEY COUNT ON 
BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY 
FOR QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
THAT NEVER CHANGE!" 
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What Rhee has learned is that Sout) 
Korean troops themselves don’t have the 
supplies to sustain a counteroffensiye 
During cease-fire negotiations, U.S. con. 
manders have not been committing 
American soldiers to a_ big counter. 





offensive. Ever since truce talks resumed. 
a corps commander’s approval has bee, 
required to send a U.S. reserve coy. 
pany into the fight against a Chinese ad. 
vance, and Washington has had to a 
prove the commitment of an Americ: 
division. 

That leaves it up to the South Koreay 
troops to show what they can do. The 
ROK Army has taken the brunt of the 
fighting in recent weeks, and some of 
the newer troops have not done too well 
in combat. 

Meantime, the yardage lost to th 
Chinese gives Rhee more problems whi 
he thinks about staging an_ offensive, 
Some U.S. officers are talking about 
withdrawal all along the line to a secon. 
ary position where it will be harder to 
mount a counteroffensive. Right now 
they estimate it would take at least ; 
corps-sized action to recover the positions 
lost to the Reds—and U.S. troops woul! 
have to take charge of it. 

It is becoming clear that the South 
Korean Army cannot mount a full offen 
sive unless U.S. troops join the fight. 
Rhee wants a limit to the peace talks so 
the Chinese won't have too much time t 
build up their new positions. 

Weighing these arguments, U.S 
political and military experts come back 
with their own problems. These affect 
the whole pattern of U.S. commitments 








FOR ROK TROOPS..#.. 
To launch a counteroffensive ..§. . 
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South ff Asia. So far, the U.S. hasn't made any 
Ve the Ml jedges that would get it into a war on 
ensive, the Asiatic mainland. Americans got into 
COM the Korean fight without a previous 
nitting If promise to do so. U.S. policy, before Ko- 
uniter. Mf yea, had been to support island bases 
umed, ff ound the mainland, making the fullest 
s been fl yse of naval and air superiority. 

com The way some commanders here sce it, 
se ad-Mf gy kind of defense pledge to South Ko- 
to ap-ff eacommits the U.S. to the Asiatic main- 
ericanf tnd. It means a stronger possibility of 
wnall-out war with China. Korea is high- 
“orean ff ly vulnerable to attack by massed Com- 
. The gunist armies outnumbering American 
of the | troops. The U.S. might have to build up 
me of its defense and supply bases on the is- 
0 well #ands surrounding the mainland. 
Some U.S. officials see advantages in a 
0 the | U.$.South Korean treaty along the lines 
when fof those with Australia, New Zealand 
nsive, #and the Philippines. It raises the chance 
about ff of getting Rhee’s co-operation, and U.S. Tome) @) @) 
cond: f toops, staying in Korea, might deter 
ler to f the Communists from starting a fight openings per 
now, ff themselves. 
“ast iff With any defense pact, here's the square ata oe 
itions F question that bothers U.S. negotiators: 
voull # What if Rhee suddenly decides to take 
of for the North without consulting 
South f the Americans? The defense pact would 
offen. § not bind U.S. troops to go along on the 
fight. § push northward. On the other hand, it m 
ks so § now seems clear the South Koreans would Cement goes through sieve that holds water 
me li f un into real trouble, and the Communists 
might then invade South Korea. 








U.S.8 In that case, the U.S. would have to This young lady is holding identical sieves. Each has 40,000 
back fi decide whether to get back into the openings per square inch. They will hold water (right) but 
affec F war, or give up South Korea to the 
nents § Communists. 


90 per cent of the portland cement (left) will go through! 





This fine powder, an ingredient in concrete, helps build 
such massive structures as dams and skyscrapers, as well as 
bird baths and barns, barbecue pits and barracks, hitching 


posts and houses, picnic tables and pipe lines, tennis courts 
and turnpikes, wading pools and warehouses. 


Concrete’s adoption for such varied uses has been rapid. 
Portland cement was first made in America in 1872. Now 
the weight of concrete placed annually exceeds the nation’s 
production of iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum and 
other non-ferrous metals, brick, tile and lumber combined. 

There’s a reason for this preference. Concrete’s first cost 
is moderate. Its unexcelled resistance to fire, storms, decay 
and vermin give it longer life with less maintenance. Result: 
low annual cost, the true measure of construction economy. 


Making even more durable and lower-annual-cost concrete 
and developing even more uses to improve living and working 
conditions for Americans is the job to which the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, a non-profit organization, is dedicated. 


ca... | PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


PS... U.S. COMBAT RATIONS 33 W. Grand Ave. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
ve..—.. Rhee wants American troops Chicago 10, III. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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In the Russian Orbit: Hunger 


Food supplies are down, popu- 
lation up, in the Communist em- 
pire. That's what is behind Iron 
Curtain riots, unrest. 

In China, there’s real famine. 
In Eastern Europe, constant hun- 
ger. Even in Russia, there’s not 
enough fo eat. 

Next year promises more of 
the same. New crops are lag- 
ging. The prospect: empty bellies, 
maybe more revolts. 


Severe food shortages behind the 
Iron Curtain are fueling more and 
more fires of unrest and rebellion with- 
in Russia’s shaky empire. 

Famine is spreading through thickly 
peopled areas in China. Wheat, peas 
and beans in the fertile fields of the Yel- 
low River and Yangtze River valleys— 
set back severely by bad weather—now 
are wilting under a blight. 
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Hunger is reaching the stage of a ma- 
jor disaster in Hungary as a result of 
crop failures. Bulgarian factory workers 
have been demonstrating in the streets 
for more food. In Rumania, food is so 
scarce that the clumsy state apparatus 
is unable even to meet skimpy official 
rations. Hungry people in Poland walk 
by shops that appear to be full of food 
because they cannot afford to buy; ac- 
tual food supplies, if people had money, 
would disappear rapidly. 

Within Russia itself, the people of 
Moscow eat moderately well, by low So- 
viet standards. But, in the provinces, 
food is distributed according to strict 
quotas. Shipments that are supposed to 
feed a village for a month often are all 
gone within two weeks. 

Prospects of Communist food supplies 
getting any better next year look dim to 
U.S. officials who see intelligence re- 
ports from those areas. 

Plowing, planting and cultivation goals 
set in the rigid state plans are not being 
met. Field work is lagging. Weeds are 
stifling vegetables and corn in many 
East European fields because the farm 


THE FOOD—AND THE FACES 


Hunger in East Germany caused bloody riots 





It's Behind the Unrest—Things Could Get Worse 


hands are behind in their work. Standing 
crops this summer seem likely to pro. 
duce little if any more food than did 
last year’s mediocre harvest. 

Fewer workers are left on the land to 
raise food. The Soviet-directed drive to 
turn former “breadbasket” nations into 
industrial cogs for Russia’s rearmament 
machine is forcing peasants off the land, 
herding them into factories. The result 
is that more city mouths have to be fed 
by fewer rural hands. 

Besides this drastic economic upheay- 
al, there simply are more people to be 
fed. Population is up 15 per cent in 
Eastern Europe from the years before 
World War II. In Russia, the increase js 
11 per cent; in China, 3 per cent. Yet 
crops of many kinds are below prewar 
levels. 

Western Europe, by comparison, is 
producing more food per head-not 
less—despite a 14 per cent increase in 
population. 

Continuing hunger is the result. Com- 
munists promised more food and a better 
life for the peasants and workers. The 
“peoples’ democracies” were to become 





—Black Star 
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, paradise for the downtrodden. The 
promises are not being fulfilled. The 
people are getting less food, a worse life 
and more Oppression. 

Revolt is boiling under the surface. 
Big riots, like those in East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, may be only the 
beginning. Open revolt is not out of the 
question in some of the European satel- 
lite states. 

Disobedience and slowdown already 
are widespread. Farm hands fail to show 
up. Tractors stand idle for lack of drivers. 
Broken machinery goes unrepaired. A 
feeling of “I won't work if 1 can’t eat” is 
spreading rapidly. 

Nothing, apparently, can be done to 
end food shortages short of reversing the 
Soviet system. Even in Russia, where 
Five-Year Plans have been put into effect, 
one after the other, for 25 years, the sys- 
tem is not working. 

Grain production in the Soviet Union, 
in the five years before the war, totaled 
3.9 billion bushels of all major grains— 
wheat, rye, corn, oats and barley. The 
latest crop—one of the best since the war 
-was only 3.4 billion bushels. You can 
get a comparison by looking at U.S. 
grain-production figures for 1952—6.1 
billion bushels of the same five grains. 
And the U.S. has 50 million fewer people 
than Russia. 

It’s the same story in hogs and cattle. 
The Russians, at the start of this year, 
had some 26.7 million hogs—about 5 now 
for every 6 before the war. Cattle on 
Soviet pastures now are near the prewar 
level, but their numbers are slightly less 
than two thirds those of cattle on U.S. 
ranges. 

Potato production since the war has 
averaged slightly higher than in the 
1935-39 period—but the increase has not 
kept pace with the growth of Soviet 
population, although potatoes are a main 
item in the Soviet diet. 

This year, Russia is placing heavy 
emphasis on expanding acreage of pota- 
toes, vegetables and forage crops. So far, 
growing conditions are good. 

Grain is a question mark. Planting was 
delayed by bad weather and by failure to 
reach goals of autumn plowing for spring 
grains, which make up the bulk of the 
Soviet crop. Except in the Ukrainian win- 
ter-grain belt, most Soviet grain is grown 
in the arid regions of Western Siberia, 
and the Ural Mountains and the Volga 
River Valley. Devastating droughts often 
Sweep the area. The crop is in danger 
until it is ripe and in the bin. 

Troubles dog Soviet agricultural work. 
Cultivation of vegetable crops is behind 
in the Ukraine. Hard rains have crusted 
the ground, cementing the young plants. 
Russian papers are berating managers 
of state farms, collectives, and tractor 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Ko und | ... Lhousands of 


our policyholder-owners have found that 
the services of their Employers Mutuals 
Team of company-trained insurance 
specialists have sharply reduced acci- 
dents and their enormous “hidden costs’’ 
... boosted employer-employee relations 


to new high levels...and effected big 


premium savings through lower earned 
4 


rates. Why not allow an 
Employers Mutuals Team 











to serve your business? 


The Employers Mutuals Team 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 








UNDERSTANDABLE 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin of WAUS AU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory Ss) § 
Fe uoiovens » 


fi 





Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


MuTUA LS 
of WAUSAU 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Conversation with 
yourself at 7 a.m. 











“Hello Gruesome,” you say to your face 
in the mirror. 

“You can’t scare me with your puffy eyes 
and ugly bristles. I know who you are 
... youre me! 

“All you need is good old steamy hot 
water, comme ca! Now a little massag- 
ing. ... See, you almost look human. 
“Now, thick, creamy lather. Keep it out 
of the old nose, fellow! That’s a boy... 
“And finally we take our trusty gleaming 
SILVER STAR blade made of fine Swedish 
Steel by the exclusive Duridium process 
as they say in the ads... 

“And lightly, swiftly ... up hill and down 
dale we go! Et voila! .. . that charming, 
irresistible boyish face again! 

“Feel our cool, clean youthful skin! 
“Thank you, Sm-ver Star... thank you 
for our sunny, smiling face!” 


P.S. If you run out of conversation, you can 
always remind yourself that 2 out of 3 men 
who use finer double-edge Sttver Star 
blades are successful executives, worldly 
wise like you! (20 blade dispenser, 98¢) 


American Safety Razor Corporation 


PRECISION Jase PRODUCTS 
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stations for failure to “put needed effort 
into the work” of caring for truck farms. 

Constant harping in the press dis- 
closes that Russians simply do not know 
how to handle the tractors and other 
machines of which they expect so much. 
Thousands of tractors stand idle for 
lack of repairs. Spare parts are unavail- 
able. Soviet factories do not turn out 
spare parts, on a regular basis, as do 
Western manufacturers. Even new trac- 
tors often break down in the first few 
hours of use. Drivers, who have to be 
specially trained, often fail to show up, 
hampering farm operations. 

Satellites are worse off than Russia. 
Production of grains, animals, meat, milk, 
potatoes, peas, beans, sugar, all are 
below prewar averages by a considerable 
margin. Last year’s harvest was about 
average for years since the war—but 


ee 


of the Danube Basin. Hungary is in the 
worst shape. Only about one fourth of 
her grain fields were sown last autumn, 
Growing of spring grain, an uncertain 
prospect in that area, is being tried. 
Planting, plowing and sowing all were 
behind schedule. Prospects in the rest 
of the Iron Curtain area, however, are 
for moderately good crops. 

But moderately good crops are not 
enough. Last year’s crop was moderately 
good in most Iron Curtain countries— 
and food is scarcer now than it was a 
year ago. 

China is in the same sort of bad way. 
Collective farming is backfiring, as it 
is in Europe. Dispossessed peasants 
won't work. The Peiping People’s Daily, 
which speaks for the Chinese Commu- 
hist Party, already is citing “grave dis- 
content” among peasants. 
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BREAD IS HAWKED ON POLISH STREETS 
. . . not many can afford meat to go with it 


it didn’t come anywhere near the levels 
achieved in the days of the hated capi- 
talists and kulaks. 

As a result, the whole communized 
area of Eastern Europe is short of food. 
Hungarians are suffering severe short- 
ages of flour, bread, potatoes and milk. 
Sugar, lard and pork have all but dis- 
appeared from Rumanian markets. Po- 
land had to slaughter half a million hogs 
for lack of feedstuffs. East Germans, 
after going hungry, now are to get a little 
more food from the hoards of the Russian 
occupation army. Food _ shortages 
throughout Russia’s European orbit are 
aggravated by exports to the Soviets. 

This year shapes up as more of the 
same—an average postwar crop, with 
too little food for too many people. 

Seed shortages reduced planting of 
winter grains in the Communist parts 





Famine killed thousands in China 
last year. Bigger famine is on the way 
now. Rice, soybeans, beans and _ peas- 
major crops in China—are well below 
prewar output, despite the fact that 
last year was a good growing year. 
Now a blight is affecting 16 million 
acres of wheat, peas and beans. Chou 
En-lai, No. 2 Chinese Communist, al- 
ready is asking for “strengthening of 
famine relief work”; even officials and the 
Army are finding their food cut down. 

Focusing of anger over short rations 
is easy. The government plans farming 
and distributes food in Communist coun- 
tries. Hungry people have no trouble in 
deciding who is responsible. Unrest is 
directed at Communist leaders alone. 

Empty bellies, supposedly Commu- 
nism’s greatest ally, are becoming its 
greatest enemy from Germany to China. 
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The increasing importance of positive, unalterable 
records for concise reference prompts more and more 
progressive organizations to adopt Burroughs Micro- 
filming. This simple, permanent photographic process 
reduces clerical time, minimizes filing space, and assures 
accuracy. The Bell & Howell equipment, sold and 
serviced by Burroughs, is the most modern obtainable. 
Get the full story from your local Burroughs office— 


or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Bunouglu Mierofilming 


Saves record-keeping space, time, and money 
Yor these business leaders 





PABST BREWING COMPANY 

To keep in step with production expansion and increasing sales 
volume, Pabst Brewing Company has established a_ records 
retention program with the aid “of Burroughs Microfilming. 
Payroll records, accounts payable vouchers, journal entries, and 
invoices are just a few of the many records being filmed. Records 
are now easier to locate and microfilming provides greater 
protection for all documents retained. In addition there are im- 
portant savings in storage space when records are microfilmed. 
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PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC. 


Pan American World Airways microfilms transportation requests, 
tickets, vouchers, checks and many other accounts receivable 
documents on Bell & Howell equipment. Reproduction on micro- 
film permits these records to be released promptly to other 
departments and allows fast and convenient reference. The 
ability of the Bell & Howell reader to make clear facsimiles is an 
important feature for Pan American's operation. 








THE LIONEL CORPORATION og 


The Lionel Corporation, world-famous manufacturer of model 
electric trains and equipment, utilizes the ease and speed of 
camera changes and the high mobility of the Bell 
& Howell Recorder to facilitate efficient filming 

of such diversified material as production records, 
engineering drawings, time cards, invoices, 

purchase records and confidential letters. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


High-Speed Bell & Howell Recorder—High 
reduction ratio and 8-mm_= exposures on 
l6-mm film provide more film images—cut 
film costs. Choice of full film width, half 
width (running images down one side of film, 
up the other) and simultaneous recording of 
document fronts and backs, side by side. 


Burroughs 










Restaurant revolution! Luscious “Take-Home” dishes Kitchen revolution! Savory frozen pot pies, ready to heat- 
in Reynolds Paks, one-piece aluminum containers. and-serve in containers made of Reynolds Aluminum. 








It’s a great and happy revolution... the whole idea of 
complete meals prepared by master chefs, brought an 
to you ready to heat-’n-eat in Reynolds Aluminum. Me 
No work, no waste, no dishes to wash! - 
Choose from your dealer’s big selection of frozen meals $0 
... beef, turkey and chicken pot pies... pot roast, La 
turkey and swiss steak dinners... pastries... ch 
Chinese delicacies. Or buy fresh-cooked ‘“Take-Home” as 
dishes in food shops of famous restaurants! o 
If you have anything to do with institutional or ca 
in-plant feeding, make way for the revolution there. re 
Saves time, saves work, saves money.! ’ 
) 0 
Reynolds, pioneers in aluminum packaging, leads 
the way in this joyful trend to no-work meals...meals uw 
that are also sensational food bargains. Aluminum a 
makes it all possible ...low-cost aluminum, the metal : 
that’s priced no higher today than in 1936-39. d 
als. a ees Zvi For dinner tonight, for business tomorrow... follow W 
“, Meal-time revolution! Complete frozen dinners, in Reynolds Aluminum } the gleam of aluminum to better value! For more d 
“blue plate” trays over-wrapped with Reynolds Aluminum Foil. 4 information contact your nearest Reynolds Sales Office 
{/ or write Reynolds Metals Company, 





General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


“Drive Carefully... Your life is in YOUR hands.” 








Revolution on the Rock 
Island R.R.! Tasty, } 
thrifty meals, pre- } 
cooked and frozen in 
Reynolds Paks... heated 
and served as needed. 


“MR. PEEPERS” returns September 13th on NBC-TV 
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Tax relief, first round, is com- 
ing, will not be ruled out by new 
budget troubles. 
Excess-profits tax will end. Per- 
ynal taxes will be cut 10 per 
gent. Both will happen by end of 
1953, possibly earlier. 

Second round, expected by 
many in 1954, looks doubtful. 

At best, a balanced budget is 
along way off. Big tax cuts may 
wait until 1955 or later. 


In the current confusion over taxes 
and budget figures, there are these 
points for taxpayers to keep in 
mind: 

@faxes are coming down—possibly 
soon, but certainly within six months. 
Latest maneuvering in Congress does not 
change that. Neither does the current 
bad news of the federal budget. 

@The excess-profits tax, at the mo- 
ment, is not in effect. It died automati- 
cally at midnight June 30. If the tax is 
revived, as President Eisenhower is ask- 
ing, it will live only a few months longer, 
probably only until the end of 1953. 

e Your personal tax, for now, remains 
unchanged. You get an automatic tax 
cut of 10 per cent on income you earn 
after next January 1. Present law provides 
that. Congress may yet vote to date the 
cut back to July 1 of this year, which 
would mean, in effect, a 5 per cent tax re- 
duction on all the income you earn in 
1953. You can’t count on this 1953 cut, 
but it remains a possibility. 

All the furor in Congress recently has 
been over an excess-profits tax that af- 
fects only about one out of every eight 
corporations in the country. President Ei- 
senhower wanted to extend the life of 
that tax until the end of 1953. Repre- 
sentative Dan Reed (Rep.), of New 
York, chairman of the tax-writing Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, 
wanted to let the tax die in mid-1953. 
At stake in the six-month extension is 
about 800 million dollars out of total 
revenue officially estimated at more than 
68 billion for the fiscal year now start- 
ing. 

On the surface, the whole business 
has seemed rather remote from the or- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ITAX CUTS—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 


Big Deficits Can Delay, Not Stop, Reduction 
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Mr. Truman predicted a 
budget deficit, in the 
new fiscal year 1954, of 


$9.9 sition 
$6.6 billion 
$5.6 billion 


$ $ $ 


Mr. Eisenhower, by cut- 
ting spending, reduced 
that deficit figure to 


Then he asked for tax 
changes to cut the 
deficit another billion, to 


‘ 


SS 


The Eisenhower tax plan is running into trouble 


Unless excess-profits tax 
is revived, deficit will 
rise $800 million, to 


$6.4 billion 
$6.6 billion 


Excises must be kept 
at present rates, or 
deficit will go up to 


Personal tax cuts, despite 

opposition from White 

House, may yet be dated 

back to mid-1953. If so, $ 

the deficit will be raised to 8.] billion 


a 


The budget, any way you figure 
it, remains badly out of kilter. 
Deficit could turn out to be one of 
the biggest in peacetime history. 


© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
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A Message 





to | 
Church Leaders 


The world’s most extensive experience in 
church financial counselling is as near as 
your telephone. By simply contacting the 
nearest Wells office you can receive confi- 
dential advice on your church’s financial 
problems, and competent counsel on its 
fund-raising potential. Wells counselling 
services are available to all churches and 
church leaders, no charge or obligation. 


A most important advisory service is 
the Study & Plan Conference. In this 
meeting, held at your church, a Wells offi- 
cial guides the responsible board or com- 
mittee through a study of the church’s 
financial situation, and helps develop 
group agreement on a sound plan of ac- 
tion. Since January 1, Wells has con- 
ducted 1,100 Study & Plan conferences; 
has completed successful fund-raising 
canvasses for an additional 210 churches. 


If your church has a financial problem, 
phone or write Wells today. Our advice is 
in no way dependent upon church’s abil- 
ity or intention to employ professional 
canvass direction. 





Church Fund-Raising 


ORGANIZATIONS 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St., CEntral 6-0506 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 327 Wyatt Bidg., STerling 3-7333 
NEW YORK, Empire State Bidg., OXford 5-1855 
CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-0490 

OMAHA, W.O.W. Bidg., JAckson 3100 

FORT WORTH, Electric Bidg., FAnnin 9374 

ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Alpine 2728 
SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St., GArfield 1-0277 
TORONTO, 330 Bay St., EMpire 6-5878 





WINNIPEG, Somerset Bidg., 93-6493 
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dinary taxpayer. Actually—and this is a 
point that has escaped general notice— 
the outcome of the squabble over the ex- 
cess-profits tax could have a direct bear- 
ing on the 1953 tax of every individual 
in the country. 

For political reasons, Congress dislikes 
the idea of putting corporations ahead 
of individuals in the sequence of tax 
relief. 

Thus, if the excess-profits tax is ex- 
tended until December 31, much of 
the steam probably will go out of the 
drive to date personal tax cuts back to 
mid-1953. But, if EPT is not extended, 
there will be insistent demands in Con- 
gress for personal tax cuts retroactive to 
July 1. 

In the end, there could be a compro- 
mise on October 1, using that as the 
date for both the expiration of the excess- 





MR. REED MOPS HIS BROW 


— 


The regular corporation tax, now set 
at a top rate of 52 per cent, is scheduled 
by present law to drop to 47 per cent 
next April 1. Mr. Eisenhower is urging 
Congress to extend the 52 per cent rate 
the highest in history, for an indefinite 
period. 

That proposal will be the subject of 
another tax quarrel early next year, Mr. 
Reed, among others, is expected to Op 
pose continuing the 52 per cent corpo. 
rate rate. But, at the moment, it appears 
that Mr. Eisenhower will have a good 
chance of getting his way. 

Excises, under present law, also are 
scheduled for cuts next April 1. Those 
cuts appear doubtful. Mr. Eisenhower 
wants present rates continued long 
enough for Congress and the Administra. 
tion to work out a new, broader schedule 
of excises to replace the present system. 


—United Press 


... he wanted to kill the tax 


profits tax and the 10 per cent cut in 
individual tax rates. 

Also, there is a possibility that some 
new relief provisions will be written 
into the excess-profits tax if its life is 
extended. 

Looking further ahead, into 1954, 
you find that additional tax relief is 
highly uncertain. Budget troubles are 
mounting for the Eisenhower Govern- 
ment. The White House, as a result, is 
resisting tax cuts beyond the first round 
now promised. 

Unless business suffers a_ setback, 
Congress probably will go along with 
Mr. Eisenhower, and delay any broad 
second round of tax reductions. 

Corporations, other than the 50,000 
or so that have been subject to the ex- 
cess-profits tax, may get no relief at all 
until 1955, if then. 


Mr. Eisenhower's Treasury officials are 
considering a national sales tax. Treasury 
proposals will be submitted to Congress 
early next year. 

As for individuals, demands already 
are being heard for additional relief to 
be voted in 1954. There is much talk of 
increasing personal exemptions, of pro 
viding special tax relief for working 
mothers, of easing the present double 
taxation of dividend income. Proposals 
are advanced to cut income tax rates 
again, particularly for the hard-hit group 
with incomes from $10,000 to $50,000. 
Some authorities are urging relief from 
estate and gift taxes and more liberal tax 
treatment of losses on investments. 

All that—and much more—is involved 
in current studies looking to an eventual 
general overhaul of tax laws. Trouble is 
that the tax revisions most widely urged 
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ye the ones that would be costliest in 
revenue. 

In general principle, the Eisenhower 
Administration agrees with Republican 
tax leaders in Congress about what needs 
0 be done. Differences arise on the 
matter of timing. The White House, rely- 
ing on advice from the Treasury, is ex- 
pected to recommend that changes voted 
in 1954 be limited to relatively minor 
roints that would cost little or nothing 
in revenue. 

All in all, the outlook for further tax 
relief on a generous scale in 1954 is not 
bright. 

A look at the budget shows why. In 
the fiscal year 1953, which closed on 
June 30, the Government ran the big- 
gest budget deficit in peacetime history, 
94 billion dollars. The size of that defi- 
cit, which took nearly everybody by 
suprise, is leading to some recalcula- 
tions about how much the Government 
can afford in the way of tax cuts. 

As recently as last January, President 
Truman estimated the budget would go 
in the red by 5.9 billions. Mr. Truman’s 
january forecast of spending was about 
right, 74.6 billions. But he overestimated 
revenue by 3.5 billions. 

Looking ahead, through the fiscal year 
now starting, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion finds little to cheer about. The chart 
on page 29 gives you a quick look at the 
problem. 

Mr. Truman handed the new Adminis- 
tration a budget for the fiscal year ahead 
showing a deficit of 9.9 billion dollars. 
The best Mr. Eisenhower expects is to 
cut that down to 5.6 billion. This figure 
assumes many things—that his tax pro- 
gram will be approved intact, that his 
goal of spending cuts will be achieved, 
that no big-scale war will develop, that 
business will stay good and that pri- 
vate incomes subject to tax will continue 
high. 

Actually, the deficit could rise far 
above the Eisenhower estimate. As the 
chart shows, the figure could shoot up 
to 8.1 billion dollars if the White House 
tax program were to fail—that is, if Con- 
gress were to reduce personal taxes in 
mid-1953 and refuse to extend the excess- 
profits tax and current high excise rates. 

A business setback might make matters 
still worse. In a situation of declining 
profits and increasing unemployment, 
there would be less money to tax, and 


thus less revenue for the Federal Govern-! 


ment. Also, to give business a boost, Con- 
gress probably would cut tax rates again. 

Those are the facts behind the current 
outlook for the taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment is committed to a “token” reduc- 
tion in taxes not later than the end of this 
year. Beyond that, the prospect is un- 
certain. Major tax relief may have to wait 
until 1955 or later. 
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) Relax with noise-guieting 
FIBRETONE * 
Acoustical Ceilings! _- 
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Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommends 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as ‘‘noise-traps”’ 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Acoustical Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels, 


For a free estimate or book, ‘Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


| fFibretone Panels 
‘are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 
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with JUAN D. PERON 


President of Argentina 









Peron Explains: 


TROUBLES WITH U.S. 








EDITOR'S NOTE: What does Argentina’s Juan Juan D. PEron, 57, stepped from the Army into Ai 
D. Perén want from the U. S.? Argentine politics in 1943 as a member of a mili- ar 
Perén’s Government is having troubles, and tary group that ousted the Government of Presi- ly 
North Americans get much of the blame. What is dent Ramon S. Castillo. ju 
behind such unfriendliness? Is Perén trying to As Secretary of Labor, Per6én cultivated a fol- of 
unite the American republics on his own? Is he lowing among Argentina’s workers, and much of th 
dickering with Moscow? Where does he stand be- his support came from labor when he was elected ul 
tween East and West? President in 1946. In that campaign he accused b 
Here are Perén’s own answers—the first direct the U.S. of trying to beat him. tl 
replies he has given any North American publica- The charge of “dictator” has been raised against ct 
tion in years. Perén was questioned in Buenos | Perdén from the beginning. He now is in the first th 
Aires by Clark H. Galloway, Inter-American year of his second six-year term as Argentina’s 

Editor for U.S. News & World Report. President. n 
te. 

| 
a 

Q Mr. President, for some time your Government turesque and ill-advised activity developed by f 
has appeared unfriendly toward the United States. Spruille Braden as Ambassador here. J 
What are the reasons for this? Q What do you think should be done to strengthen F 

A The Argentine Government faces no problem the ties between Argentina and the United States? t 
with regard to the Government of the United States. A The agents of deceit would have to be suppressed. t 
And it desires the United States’ friendship just as it The liberty of the press in all civilized countries has t 
desires that of all the governments representing any only one condition, truth, and one limitation, that 
country in the world, whether large or small, techni- imposed by the liberty, dignity and sovereignty of : 
cally developed or underdeveloped. others. Otherwise it turns into an abuse of liberty. 

The Government of Argentina supports friendship When the American press presents a true picture of ; 
among nations on the basis of mutual co-opera- Argentine reality, then, I believe, friendship between 
tion and absolute dignity, independence and sov- our countries will be a simple problem—or it will be 
ereignty. no problem. 

Q Recently the Argentine newspapers have inten- Another useful means of strengthening the ties be- J 
sified their attacks on the United States. Why? tween the United States and my country would beaJf , 

A The Argentine people are quick to react against mutual agreement on matters of social and economic 
any gesture affecting their deep-rooted feeling of policy, founded on real bases and not on more or less § 
sovereignty. Lately, and on several occasions, the theoretical plans. | 
American news agencies have announced, for ex- Q Do you consider Argentina and the United States | 
ample, that the Department of State is carefully natural rivals for leadership of this Hemisphere? 
studying the Argentine situation. I imagine that it A We are not rivals. In the Americas there can be | 
would not be very pleasant for the people of the no rival nations if all of them respect the political 
United States to have the Argentine Foreign Ministry sovereignty, the economic independence and the so- 
announce that it has undertaken a survey of the in- cial justice of the others. 
ternal situation of the United States. Q It often is said that you want to become the lead- 

Newspapers express the state of mind of our peo- er of a bloc of Latin-American nations. Would you 
ples. The feelings of the Argentine people have re- like to comment on this? 


peatedly been outraged by the deplorable interna- A I was perfectly explicit when I visited Chile in 
tional policy followed in the past against our country February and in my message to Congress on May 1. 
by the Department of Stete, beginning with the pic- The South American countries wish to unite. 
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How American Press Can Aid Friendship . . . ‘Justicialism‘ 


Vs. Capitalism, Communism ... Trend to Continental Unions 


I have no wish to head any South 
American or Latin-American bloc, 
and even less a Western bloc. I mere- 
ly support South American union, 
just as the U.S. supports the union 
of Central American countries and 
the union of Western Europe. These 
unions are already being imposed 
by international political progress; 
the trend is toward the formation of 
continental unions, determined by 
the irresistible force of history. 

Q What kind of political and eco- 
nomic union with Chile do you 
want? 

A With regard to Chile, I desire 
an integral union on the bases set 
forth in my earlier answer—social 
justice, economic independence and 
political sovereignty. 

I make clear—forestalling the possible comments of 
the friends of infamy—that I make a distinction be- 
tween union and unity. Union exists between coun- 
tries. Unity implies one country alone. 

QI notice that a Russian mission is in Buenos 
Aires working on a proposed trade agreement with 
your Government. Do you expect these negotiations 
to succeed? 

A I think that if Great Britain has agreements with 
Russia and Communist China, and the United States 
with Yugoslavia, there is no reason why the Argentine 
Republic should not come to an understanding with 
the Soviet Government. 

Q In case war should break out between the Iron 
Curtain countries and those of the free world, who do 
you, an experienced professional soldier, believe will 
be the winners? 

A The answer is easy. Those who have the support 
of the peoples will win the war. 

Q If war were to break out between the East and the 
West, would the Argentine people want their armed 
forces to fight on the side of the West? 

A The Argentine people do not wish to fight, ex- 
cept in defense of their social justice, their economic 
independence and their political sovereignty. 

Q Did Argentina, as a member of the United Na- 
tions, consider sending troops to fight against Com- 
munism in Korea? 
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A As regards this question, I have 
already given my answer long ago: 
“T will do what the people wish me 
to do.” And up to the present the 
Argentines have not expressed the 
wish to participate in the sterile war 
waged in Korea. The people com- 
pare the Korean war with the rather 
uncertain attitude adopted by the 
United States toward the acts of ag- 
gression carried out by some extra- 
continental powers against America, 
where there still exists colonies and 
peoples deprived of their freedom. 

Q Why did not Argentina renew 
the contracts with the American 
— Army and Air missions? 

A Because they were leading by 
degrees to possible military commit- 
ments not foreseen by the pacts or 
agreements of the Organization of American States 
or of the United Nations Organizations. 

Q As you see the situation, what are the prospects 
for peace or war in the world? 

A I think peace is probable, provided the econo- 
mies of the United States and of Russia find the way 
to turn from prewar economies to peacetime econo- 
mies. If economic interests do not face the dilemma 
with firm decisions and adequate solutions, war will 
break out sooner or later. War—whoever the victor 
may be—will mean the destruction of man more than 
the destruction of material wealth. 

Q Mr. President, will you please explain, in a few 
words, your doctrine of “ Justicialism’’? 

A It is a very simple doctrine. Justicialism is the 
just, balanced and profoundly human reaction against 
capitalism, which exploited man while taking undue 
advantage of capital, and against Communism, which 
exploits him in the name of the state. For this reason, 
Justicialism and the “third position’ are the same 
thing. 

Q How does Justicialism differ from Communism 
and capitalism? 

A The fundamental difference is that we condemn 
the exploitation of man, either by the abuses of capital 
(or capitalism) or through the excessive intervention 
of the state (or Communist totalitarianism). 


(Continued on next page) 








Q What is the attitude of Argentina toward the 
Communist world menace? 

A As a Justicialist, I cannot be on the side of Com- 
munism. But I make a distinction between what Rus- 
sia is and what Communism signifies. In this respect 
I agree with the Government of the United States, that 
deals with Communist Yugoslavia, and with Great 
Britain, that does the same with Communist China. 

Q What results have your technicians achieved 
in the field of atomic energy? Are you carrying 
out plans for the practical application of these dis- 
coveries? 

A We have completed interesting experimental 
stages. We are now entering the field of concrete ap- 
plication. 

Q Do you consider the present economic position 
of Argentina sound? 

A The Argentine economic position at present is 
one of frank recovery. The favorable balances of com- 
mercial interchange, the noticeable and steady increase 
of agricultural and livestock production, the consoli- 
dation of industrial output, the progressive develop- 
ment of domestic commercial activities, and so forth, 
all are indications of this. 

Q What are the economic prospects for the future? 

A The future is ours. 

This land lacks nothing to make a great country. 
This is the reason why I constantly urge the people to 
produce; and, luckily, the people heed me. It is said 
abroad that they obey me because of the power 
wielded by a dictatorship. But here, the people know 
that dictatorship exists only for criminals and thieves 
—exactly, I imagine, as in all other civilized countries 
of the earth. 

Q When do you expect to relax import and ex- 
change controls? 

A When they are abolished by the countries that 
trade with us; when we return to multilateral eco- 
nomic interchange and when the present barriers im- 
posed by the monopoly of the currencies that now are 
known as hard currencies are eliminated. 

Q Which of those controls will be relaxed first? 

A This, too, will depend upon the policies of the 
countries that trade with the Argentine Republic. 

Q It is about five years since your Government na- 
tionalized the Argentine railway lines, formerly owned 
by Europeans, principally the British. Are you satis- 
fied with the results? 

A How could I help but be satisfied? We purchased 
property that today is worth about 3 billion dollars, 
maybe more, “for one year and a half of meat deliver- 
ies to Great Britain.” This fact has been acknowl- 
edged in his memoirs by the former British Ambassa- 
dor in Argentina, Sir David Kelly. 

Q Considering that both salaries and the cost of 
living have increased, is the Argentine worker better 
off today than before the revolution of 1943? 


.. “I cannot be on.the side of Communism’ 


A I leave the answer to that question to the work- 
ers themselves. 

Q Has the situation of the white-collar worker im- 
proved or deteriorated since 1943? 

A The situation of all workers has improved. be- 
cause the national income is more equitably distrib- 
uted than in 1943. 

Q What, in your opinion, was the principal 
achievement obtained by your first Five-Year Plan? 

A It undoubtedly was the economic reform of the 
country, made possible by the complete nationaliza- 
tion of transportation and of currency, and by nation- 
al industrialization. 

Q What are the aims of the second Five-Year Plan? 

A The second Five-Year Plan is an integral pro- 
gram, not only economic, but social and political, as 
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ARGENTINE PEOPLE 
“The future is ours. This land lacks nothing’ 


well. Its purposes are set forth in the law as follows: 
“The fundamental aim set for the Government, the 
State and the people of Argentina in connection with 
the second Five-Year Plan is: To consolidate eco- 
nomic independence, to insure social justice and to 
maintain political sovereignty.” 

Q Do you want foreign investments to help carry 
out this Plan? 

A Foreign capital investments will constitute a su- 
peravit—something extra—in the implementation of 
the Plan, since the resources for this program have 
been estimated on the basis of investments of national 
capital only, after a long and careful study of the na- 
tional income. 
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The implementation of the Plan does not require 
the investment of foreign capital, since the drafting of 
any program on the basis of possible or probable re- 
sources would be illogical. 

However, when the first draft of the plan was drawn 
up, early in 1952, the ideal requirements were esti- 
mated by multiplying by three those considered possi- 
ble of attainment. In the light of this estimate, the 
investment of foreign capital is feasible and even de- 
sirable as a means of working toward future plans. 

Q In what order would you prefer that foreign in- 
vestments be made? 

A The Plan lays down an order of social-economic 
priorities and an order of industrial priorities proper. 
With reference to social-economic priorities, the 
Plan states: “The industrial production of the country 





ARGENTINE PORT 
“Economic independence is one of the principal aims”’ 


shall be promoted, furthered and supported by the 
State in order to achieve the aims of the Plan, par- 
ticularly insofar as they relate to the basic activities 
of the country further down and in the same scale of 
social-economic priorities: Development of the pro- 
duction of energy, mechanization and improvement of 
agricultural and livestock activities, mining surveys 
and exploitation and utilization of mineral wealth, 
maintenance and re-equipment of existing plants and 
elements of production, industries related to the pro- 
gram of transportation and communications, indus- 
tries related to the building of homes.” 

In the matter of industrial priorities proper, the 
Plan states: “In order to achieve the development of 
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the basic activities of the country, . . . action as re- 
gards industrial promotion shall be carried out ac- 
cording to the following order of priorities: Iron and 
steel, metallurgy, aluminum, chemicals, mechanics, 
electricity, building, forestry, textiles and leather, 
foodstuffs. This order of industrial priorities shall be 
subordinated to the order of social-economic priori- 
ties.” 

Q Will foreign companies be allowed to participate 
in oil operations? 

A Everything is foreseen in the Plan. It states: 
“The participation of private capital in the survey 
and utilization of the sources of energy shall be 
promoted by the State, keeping in mind national 
interests and the provisions of the National Con- 
stitution.” It says also: “Private production shall 
be stimulated insofar as it contributes to increasing 
the extraction, processing and transporting of oil, 
in keeping with the principles of the National Con- 
stitution. The State will supply the appropriate 
equipment.” 

Q Do you want to turn Argentina into an econom- 
ically self-sufficient country? : 

A Economic independence is one of the three prin- 
cipal aims of Justicialism, together with social justice 
and political sovereignty. But economic independence 
is not tantamount to self-sufficiency or autarky. My 
wish is that the Argentine Republic may one day 
complement her economy with that of the rest of the 
world, but on bases allowing each country to make 


“economic decisions freely for the welfare of its own 


people. 

Q Does Argentina have the raw materials necessary 
to achieve self-sufficiency? 

A The economic independence of a country does 
not require it to possess all the raw materials neces- 
sary for its total supply. It is enough for the country 
to possess all those raw materials that enable it to 
satisfy domestic consumption, directly or indirectly, 
through foreign trade based on fair principles of inter- 
change. 

Q In connection with the second Five-Year Plan, 
what will the population of Argentina be in 1957, in 
your opinion? 

A By 1957, Argentina will have a population of ap- 
proximately 20.5 million inhabitants. 

Q How important will immigration be in this in- 
crease of about 2 million people? 

A This estimate takes into account the arrival of 
800,000 immigrants, as the result of our international 
commitments and agreements. 

Q Mr. President, if the people were to ask for it, 
would you seek re-election? 

A I am somewhat tired, and I feel the burden of 
these 10 long years of constant struggle. But I will go 
on shouldering the responsibility as long as the peo- 
ple want me to interpret their sovereign will. 
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OFFICE VACATION 


with “Comfort from Moving Air’ 


Though you can’t get off a 200-yard | 


drive, you can enjoy the full comfort of 
fairway breezes right in your own office, 
thanks to air-moving units. 





At the push of a button they bring | 


healthful, cooling comfort. When the 
indoor climate’s right, production soars! 
That's money in your pocket! 

This year give everybody an “Office 
Vacation” all summer long — by making 
it the “coolest place in town’ —and profit 
accordingly! PS: Don’t forget the folks 


at home — they like cool comfort too! 

a] Wee 
‘ Here are some of the air- 
= moving units that bring 


« * .you solid comfort: 


Room Air Conditioners 
deliver a steady 
flow of cool, clean 
dehumidified air all day long. 


Air Dehumidifiers keep 
the air clean and dry... 
remove pollen, dirt, dust, 
excessive moisture. 


Hassock Fans travel from 
room to room with you, 
bring “Moving Air Com- 
fort” at very low cost. 


When you buy air-moving 
units, look for the famous 
Torrington Vairified Tag — 
your assurance of quiet efh- 
ciency and long life. 


For helpful buying information 
send 10c to box 808-W, Torring- 
ton, Connecticut — for your end 

\ of this 200-page illustrated boo 

3 “Comfort from Moving Air” 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


WESTERN DIVISION: VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
IN CANADA: T M. CO., LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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MUNICH 


FREEDOM RINGS...IN SOVIET EARS 


MUNICH-—Anti-Communist uprisings 
back of the Iron Curtain come as no sur- 
prise to a group of Americans and refu- 
gees from Eastern Europe who staff a 
powerful, privately financed radio station 
here in Munich. 

For three years Radio Free Europe has 
been stirring up discontent in the satel- 
lites. From a big, modern office building 
in Munich’s English Garden, the staff 
broadcasts day and night to the East— 
dedicated to making life miserable for 
the Russians. 

Long before the workers turned on the 
Communists, Radio Free Europe knew 
that trouble for Moscow was brewing in 
Eastern Europe. For months, news of un- 
rest, anger and open defiance has been 
smuggled through Soviet censorship to 
the radio station—and sent right back into 
the East over the air. 

Despite jamming by the Russians 
and satellite restrictions against listening, 
there is plenty of evidence that people do 
listen to these broadcasts, at the risk of 
all sorts of trouble. Refugees from 
Czechoslovakia and other countries esti- 
mate RFE’s audience at four out of five 
in the population. 

A refugee girl, for instance, said on her 
arrival in Western Germany that she 
worked overtime just so she could listen 
to RFE broadcasts after her boss went 
home. Nobody caught her at it, and in 
fact her boss applauded her devotion to 
her job. Many of RFE’s listeners now 
operate in groups—taking turns at listen- 
ing and at sentry duty, so no one person 
lingers too long near a radio. 

Radio Free Europe and other Allied 
newscasts are the only way many listen- 
ers behind the Iron Curtain get news 
that is suppressed in their own countries. 
A Polish pilot who escaped to the West 
says he decided to desert after learning 
from a Munich broadcast about the es- 
cape of another Polish flier. 

Fast work on the Munich news desk, 
plus the clumsy mechanism of Moscow 
propaganda to the satellites, gave Radio 
Free Europe scoops of three to nine 
hours over satellite stations on such Rus- 


sian news breaks as the arrest of the 
Kremlin doctors and Stalin’s death. 

Radio Free Europe never misses a 
chance to trip up the Communists. 

While Radio Budapest was proclaim. 
ing unity in the Communist ranks, an 
RFE broadcast told Hungarians about a 
party purge that was under way. 

A mock trial of the late Czech Presi- 
dent Gottwald—put on by the radio sta 
tion—proved so effective that the Prague 
radio was forced to make a point-by-point 
reply, in the course of which it admitted 
that even loyal Communists might have 
been misled into thinking the RFE broad 
cast was the real thing. 

Periodically, a broadcast warns work 
ers in a specified locality of a Communist 
informer in their midst. The warning 
“Beware of so-and-so,” usually results in 
the agent’s fast removal to another pos 
by his Communist bosses—sometimes aft 
er he has been beaten up by fellow work 
ers who heard the broadcast. 

Especially brutal Communist officials 
also get attention from Radio Free Ev 
rope. After one broadcast denounced a 
Communist foreman in a Czech shoe fac 
tory for molesting girl employes, a letter 
by 63 girls reached Munich: “You can 
hardly imagine what we had to endure 
until you warned the filthy Communist, 
but we have peace since.” 

All in all, Radio Free Europe now 
beams its broadcasts through 23 transmit- 
ters to six satellite countries—Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rv 
mania and Albania. It works closely with 
such Government agencies as the Voice 
of America, but it’s not tied to diplo 
matic niceties. It can hammer away at 
reminding the people of Eastern Europe 
that the West hasn't forgotten them, and 
urge them to resist Communist tyranny. 

For example, the station repeatedly 
broadcast President Eisenhower's decla- 
ration of hope for the liberation of the 
satellite countries. This sort of thing goes 
over big behind the Iron Curtain. A 
smuggled letter from Poland—typical of 
many-—said: “The Americans are the only 
people who want to liberate us.” 
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STEEL 


keeps a hurry-up 
date with your 
Super-market 











J&L’s 5-STAND TANDEM MILL AT ALIQUIPPA, PA. Here, coils of steel bands are 
reduced to tin plate thickness, later to be coated with tin. As the steel races from 
the rolls at high speed, flying micrometers and X-ray gauges control sheet thickness. 


Steel races the crops to help keep the 
United States the best fed nation. Billions 
of “tin” cans move annually from proc- 
essor to pantry. Making the tin plate for 
the cans is one of the steelmaker’s big jobs. 

It’s a job that takes fast, modern equip- 
ment like J&L’s five-stand cold reducing 
mill. Here, hot-rolled steel bands are cold- 
rolled into tin plate gauges at speeds up to 
6,250 feet a minute—over 70 miles an hour. 


The steel then is passed to J&L’s tinning 
lines and coated with tin. 

Making high quality tin plate is only 
one part of the J&L story. J&L supplies 
steel to many industries. And a continu- 
ing program of technical development 
makes sure it is steel of quality to meet 
the needs of the day. 

J&L stands ready to meet the challenge 
of tomorrow! 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
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BLENDED |. SCOTCH 


Only the most noble of whiskies, all mellowed by great age, are chosen 
for matchless Chivas Regal ... proudest achievement of the 


century and a half old firm of Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen. 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD., 


of Aberdeen, Scotland—Established 1801. 
By Apporntment Purveyors of Provisions 
and Scotch Whisky to the late King George VI 


12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ¢ 86 PROOF ¢ CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BONN....PARIS....RANGOON.... 





>> The world outside of the U.S. and of Russia's empire is getting this per- 
spective of what lies ahead in the "cold war"..... 

Soviet Russia is in continuing trouble. Russian troops have cleared the 
fighting out of East Berlin, the Communist front yard that everyone can See. 
But, inside, in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, in almost every room of 
the Soviet house, there is the sound of trouble still going on. It's too loud 
to keep the scandal from the neighbors. The Soviet, even now, is obviously 
weak, obviously preoccupied. And Moscow, appeasing angry workers of Communist 
countries, may be in a mood to appease the West too--of necessity. 

The U.S., however, won't talk unless Moscow, in advance, accepts the U.S. 
conditions for free elections in all Germany. And that, it appears, is that. 

















>> Many of the allies of the U.S., and many neutrals too, consider the U.S. 
attitude a big mistake. This, they believe, is the time to apply pressure. 








Military pressure is out. The Western Allies have no plan to march into 





Eastern Germany, ousting the Communists, certainly starting world war. 

Demands for surrender are not likely to get far either, in the absence of 
military pressure. Free elections in Germany sound good to the West. To Mos-= 
cow, however, they mean handing East Germany to the West free, for nothing. 

Sitting tight, cheering from the side lines as workers fight Communists, 
has already hurt the West. In Berlin, Germans feel let down. Some German 
leaders, publicly, blame the Western Allies for timidity when the East Germans 
rebelled in mid-June. That, they say, was the time to put on pressure. 

Diplomatic pressure, what many Europeans want, merely involves an offer to 
talk to Moscow, to talk from strength to weakness, about Germany. That way, the 
argument goes, the U.S. may get a Soviet withdrawal from Germany. 


























>> This is the argument that Britain and France are preparing to present to 

the U.S. in Washington. Trained diplomats, not heads of governments, will do 
the talking. That's a disappointment to the European public, which hoped for 
agreement at top levels between heads of governments at Bermuda. 

To Western leaders, however, it's a relief. They know the enormous compli- 
cations of the German problem. Quick decision to talk or not to talk to Soviet 
Russia, they fear, could lead the West right into a Soviet trap. Heads of gov- 
ernments will hold a veto over any decisions made by foreign ministers. 

















Agenda will start with Germany, then swing around the world. France is 
asking the U.S. to put up more aid for war in Indochina or accept a French with- 
drawal. Britain wants to talk about Egypt. Both want to hear how the U.S. pro- 
poses to get peace in Korea. So the U.S. will do most of the talking. 





(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Watch out for a Soviet effort to recapture the initiative..... 
There are important meetings in the Kremlin day and night. Soviet ambassa- 





dors to the U.S., Britain, France and other countries, recalled to answer 
questions, sit nervously on the edges of their chairs in the anterooms. 

But there is old business that must be settled first. Soviet officials 
from Germany are in Moscow, too. Blame for the revolt in Germany must be 
assigned. Heads must roll. Before they do, there may be a knockdown fight. 








Top people are in trouble. Beria set up the security system in East 
Germany. Molotov personifies the tough-talk diplomacy, now out of style. Even 
Malenkov himself once boasted publicly about Squeezing production out of East 
Germans. All of this failed. There is blame for everybody. 

It is likely to be some time before Moscow's leaders can concentrate on the 
new business of recovering lost prestige. A play for time is likely. 











>> French solution for Cambodia--a plan to let Cambodia's King negotiate 
with Communist-led rebels--may be the pilot operation for peace in Indochina. 
Cambodia itself is tucked away in southeastern Indochina, far from most of 
the shooting. Cambodia's King Norodom, demanding more freedom from the French, 
is to get what he wants. The two other states in Indochina, Laos and Vietnam, 
will also get new autonomy by a decision of the French Cabinet. 
Actually, Cambodia's defiance of the French has given the French Govern- 
ment just what it wanted--a chance to try for a negotiated peace with rebels. 
King Norodom is to be free to make a deal with the rebels if he can. 
If such a deal works in Cambodia, there is no reason why it will not work in 
Vietnam and Laos. For the French Government, it will ease the pressure at 
home to get out of the war. For the Indochinese, it's a real chance for peace. 





























>> Next move is up to Moscow and Peiping. Indochina's rebels cannot keep 
war going without arms from Red China. Furthermore, in Pnompenh, Communist 
rebel leaders can talk peace with Asians. Frenchmen will be out of it all. 
If Cambodia's overtures to the rebels are rejected, war will go on. The 
French will get more U.S. arms. But peace is possible. It's nip and tuck. 














>> There seems to be no end in sight for the Israel-Arab quarrel. 

Border incidents between Israel and Arab Jordan, actually, reflect a diplo- 
matic deadlock. Israel wants top-level talks with its Arab neighbors in hope of 
promoting peace and trade. Arab countries, though defeated in war, will sign no 
peace. They are trying to give Israel the cold treatment. 

Result: Villagers on both sides of the desert frontier between Israel and 
Jordan are beset by raiders. Israel blames Jordan and requests that the inci- 
dents be discussed between high officials. Jordan blames Israel and asks that 
military commanders on both sides of the border co-operate to keep the peace. 

Arab leaders swear that no amount of pressure will persuade them to be 
friendly with Israel. And Israel's leaders, hopefully, keep trying. 




















>> It is possible to win friends and influence people by cutting off aid. 

The Burmese Government, under fire at home for accepting U.S. aid, asked 
the U.S. to abandon its help. Burma thus lost 12 million dollars. Since then, 
Burmese officials have felt more free to be friendly. So Burma's Government 
has just sent the U.S. Red Cross $10,000 for tornado victims in the U.S. 
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Braves blazing car trying to rescue six! 


Heroic deed climaxes 27 years of safe driving, wins “Driver of Year” award. 


$8. F. “Pat” Burkholder of Sparks, Nevada, driver 
for Garrett Freightlines, Inc. has made heroism a 
habit. Three times in the past few years he has 
risked his life to save injured motorists. Each time, 
he’s modestly “disappeared”, avoiding credit. But 
fame—and the trucking industry’s coveted 
“Driver of the Year” award—caught up with 
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National accident records prove... 





him after a recent attempt to save the victims 
of a head-on collision, trapped in a burning auto- 
mobile. Pat suffered severe burns in a futile effort 
to rescue the family of six. 

Pat’s safe driving is a habit, too. His 27 years of 
truck driving without an accident are the equiva- 
lent of 150 years of driving by the average motorist. 


Truck drivers are safe drivers! 


Truck and bus drivers are safe drivers on the highways ofinter-city for-hire trucks have accident ratios under 1.0. 
and streets. This is proved by the accident ratio (number Safety is no accident! These professional drivers must 
of accidents per 100,000 vehicle miles) reported yearly pass the most rigorous safety training and physical 
in “Accident Facts”, a publication of the National examinations as well as a thoroughgoing course in high- 
Safety Council. This ratio has decreased rapidly since way courtesy. All of this pays off for you, with whom the 
the war—from 2.10 in 1946-47 to 1.32 in 1950-51 (latest trucks share not only the duty of supporting, but the 
figures) for for-hire inter-city trucks. And many fleets privilege of using, America’s highway network. 


If you’ve got it, a truck brought it 
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American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6,D.C. 
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R. A. BUTLER: Planner Takes Over in Great Britain... 
Called ‘Man of the Future’ . . . Key to Washington Talks 


> Richard Austen Butler, economic 
planner for the British Conservatives, is 
emerging from the sanctum of the think- 
er to run the British Government and 
direct its planning for the forthcoming 
conference of foreign ministers in Wash- 
ington. He heads up the British second 
team, while serving as acting Prime Min- 
ister during the illness of Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

In England, Mr. Butler is regarded as 
the man of the future for the Conserva- 
tive Party. His present tryout—with Lord 
Salisbury to help call the turns in the 
Foreign Office—is both unexpected and 
difficult. It is brought about by the illness 
of Churchill, the Prime Minister, and 
Anthony Eden, the Foreign Minister, 
both of whom are out of action tempo- 
rarily. 

Taking over in a time of tension, Mr. 
Butler has a new role with a bearing 
upon future relations between U.S. and 
Britain. Serious differences are rising over 
what course to take toward Russia, over 
how to defend Europe, over truce in Ko- 
rea, over how to widen trade channels 
for Great Britain in the United States. 

Thus, when the foreign ministers begin 
their talks in Washington, it will be Lord 
Salisbury, urbane scion of a distinguished 
family, a man with cordial feelings for 
John Foster Dulles, the American Secre- 
tary of State, who carries the burden of 
talk for Britain. And back of him will 
stand Mr. Butler, an outstanding ex- 
ponent of trade, not aid, between Britain 
and the U.S. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Butler is the No. 8 man in the Con- 
servative Party. He deals with taxes, 
budgets, the Treasury, economic pro- 
grams. But he made his first reputation 
as an expert on India. At 50, he has 24 
years of party experience back of him. 

Since the illness of Mr. Eden, Mr. 
Butler often has been spoken of as heir- 
apparent to Sir Winston. He lives at No. 
11 Downing Street, next door to the 
home of the Prime Minister. Their houses 
are linked by internal passages. They see 
much of each other. Now that Sir Win- 
ston is resting in the country, the two chat 
once or twice a day by telephone. 

Intimates are convinced that the diag- 
nosis of Sir Winston’s ailment as fatigue 
is correct. They are sure that rest will put 
him on his feet again. But deafness is 
making it hard for Sir Winston to carry 
on. The time for his retirement may not 
be far away. It is only with hardship that 
he can hear others and he has difficulty 
in pitching his own voice clearly. 
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Theoretician. Mr. Butler is looked 
upon as the theoretician in the Churchill 
Government. It is said that while Sir 
Winston was writing his memoirs, Mr. 
Butler was given the task of writing Sir 
Winston's policy. Thoughtful, studious, 
serious-minded, Mr. Butler is heard with 
respect. But he walks alone. 

Even the young Tories who approve 
Mr. Butler’s policies are not chummy 
with him. He comes into the House of 
Commons, makes his speches with frigid 
and motionless eloquence. His colleagues 
look and listen and admire his brain 
power. They applaud mildly when he 
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ACTING PRIME MINISTER RICHARD A. BUTLER 


the majesty of the state should be used in 
the interest of the nation as a whole. 
They suspect he means what he says. 

Yet Mr. Butler has always gone along 
with his party. In the 1930s, he was a 
Baldwinite and a Chamberlainite. One 
British newspaper says he was “the 
man who averred with tireless persistence 
right up till the moment when the guns 
started firing that appeasement was say- 
ing the peace.” The same paper adds that 
nothing in his record prevented him from 
becoming a Churchillite. 

Born in India, son of a British official, 
Mr. Butler had a brilliant academig 
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“The school | represent accepts social changes .. .”’ 


quits. And he goes back to his office to 
work out a new plan. 

In the House of Commons, it is custo- 
mary to provide refreshment for the 
Chancellor when he presents the national 
budget. Such speeches run two hours, or 
longer. Sir Winston used to drink what 
was called “an amber-colored liquid.” 
Others drank rum with milk or orange 
juice. Sir Stafford Cripps drank plain 
milk or orange juice. Mr. Butler drinks 
plain water—without ice. 

In the smoking rooms, Mr. Butler is 
known as persuasive, usually getting his 
own way in the end, or finding a middle 
way that all can follow. But some Con- 
servatives watch him with disquiet. They 
have heard him say that the power and 


record which won him a fellowship at 
Cambridge. Right after college he mar- 
ried Sydney Courtauld, only daughter 
of the head of a vast textile enterprise. 
The marriage brought him great wealth, 
a country home in Essex, valuable po- 
litical ties. It also gave him a chance 
to try out some of his labor-management 
ideas in his father-in-law’s plants. 

In Government, Mr. Butler was first 
in the Foreign Office, then on_ the 
Board of Education. As head of this 
Board, he revamped the British educa- 
tional system, making significant reforms. 
He argued that the child of the poorest 
parents should have a chance to get a 
public school and university education. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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YOU NEED THE BEST ABRASIVES For 


‘The 
“TOUCH of GOLD” 


technique 


You can grind with the ‘Touch of Gold.” It means 
that the right abrasive on the job can spell extra profit, 
lower costs and better work. It warrants your inquiry 
into the abrasives used in your plant. Every turn of 
the wheel can be a ‘‘Touch of Gold” for you. A sure 
way is to rely on Norton and Behr-Manning as the 
world’s leader in abrasive products, abrasive experi- 
ence and abrasive engineering. 





Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 










A “Touch of Gold.’ Norton semi-flexible BFR wheel grinding A “Touch of Gold,’’ Behr-Manning’s Micro-Finishing DURITE® 
welds in a fabricated cone. It has built-in safety at high speed. Belt on Fenlind machine sharpens carbide tools. Often replaces 
Makes portable grinding more profitable. diamond wheels in a normally high-cost grinding operation. 


Gdaking better products... to make other products better 


“am NORTON A\BEHR-MANNING 


The skys the limit to your productivity... 
























with a DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 


There's no ceiling on your ability to grow 
and develop business-wise. But limitations 
may be imposed by the methods you use. 


If your methods of communication are 
tied down by out-moded, inefficient pro- 
cedures—put wings on your words with a 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. 

Soar through tedious detail; answer let- 
ters as soon as you read them; give orders; 
trap ideas the moment they come to you. 

This fact has been proven: Youcan double 
your productivity with a TIME-MASTER, 
most popular dictating machine of all time. 

And the savings? They have been meas- 
ured in down-to-earth dollars. 


That’s why 89 of the 100 largest U. S. 
manufacturing firms use the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER. 








DICTAPHONE® 


CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 





The 41 dictating machine - TIME-MASTER 


Drop us a line: ask for free illustrated 
booklet, “TIME ITSELF,” and a sample red 
plastic Dictabelt. Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. E73, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 
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Sometimes Butler has been 
called the ‘Tory Socialist’ . . . 


When his party went out of power in 
1945, Mr. Butler tackled the job of 
rebuilding it. He organized a Young 
Conservative group, framed new party 
policies, managed so to dilute his con- 
servatism that he sometimes was called 
the “Tory Socialist.” 

“The school I represent accepts social 
changes of our time,” he said. 

Thus, it was with some trepidation 
that Sir Winston brought Mr. Butler in 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1951. 
Friends were urging that the post be 
given to a man who would put the ax to 
the welfare state and send the country 
through the wringer. 

In his new post, Mr. Butler trimmed 
food subsidies and some spending pro- 
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HARRY CROOKSHANK 
...in the House of Commons 


grams. He left intact socialized medicine 
and various other social benefits. There 
were some new austerities at the outset. 
But this year, Mr. Butler gave the British 
their first income tax cut since the war, 
trimmed other levies somewhat. The 
budget brought him much publicity. 

Relations with U.S. Mr. Butler has 
been to Washington to discuss British- 
U.S. trade relations. He is frank to say 
that he wants these broadened. He would 
like to see more U.S. dollars invested in 
British and Commonwealth enterprises. 
He urges that the U.S. cut tariffs, stop 
discriminating against foreign shippers, 
modify or eliminate the “buy American” 
laws and stop putting conditions on 
export credits. 

In his present spot, as acting head of 
Government, Mr. Butler is aided by Lord 
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_. . Butler-Salisbury team: 
no drastic changes 


Salisbury in the Foreign Office and Capt. 
Harry Crookshank as leader of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Butler presides over 
Cabinet meetings and has general di- 
rection of affairs. 

Lord Salisbury, who is to carry the 
brunt of discussions for Britain in the 
foreign ministers’ conference, is 59 and 
a cultured aristocrat. He is head of the 
Cecil family, four generations of which 
have held high office. He was Under 
Secretary to Mr. Eden in the Foreign 
Office before World War II and resigned 
with Mr. Eden in protesting the appease- 
ment policies. Since then, he has held 
several ministerial posts. 

In his public speeches, Lord Salis- 
bury has taken a tougher line toward 
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LORD SALISBURY 
. in the Foreign Office 


Communist China than his colleagues. 
He denounced recognition of the Com- 
munist regime there. But he is too close 
to Mr. Eden to try any major policy 
changes. 

The present Butler-Salisbury team is 
a temporary one. In London, it is taken 
for granted that Prime Minister Churchill 
soon will be back and that Mr. Eden is 
the man he will pick for the succession 
when he gets ready to step aside. 

Intimates expect Sir Winston to make 
one more great try to bring peace be- 
tween Russia and the Western world 
before he steps aside. But they are urg- 
ing him not to go to Russia alone to do it. 

The Butler-Salisbury team is not 
planning anything drastic in this direc- 
tion. They are willing to yield to the first 
team for this play. 
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When making your will, the uppermost thought 


in your mind is to provide for the security of your 
loved ones. 

Consult your attorney and direct him to include 
in your will a requirement that your executor be 
BONDED by NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION. 
By so doing, you will guarantee the protection of 
your family to the full extent of your estate. 

The cost of the bond is low and the financial 
responsibility of NATIONAL SURETY CORPORA- . 
TION together with its long years of experience in 
the bonding of estates GUARANTEES the faithful 
performance of the duties of your executor. 

Consult the local agent or nearest office of 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION for applica- 
ble rates and other details. 






= YOUR INVISIBLE ARMOR IS A NATIONAL SURETY BOND OR POLICY 


— NAMONAL SURETY 


WZ National Surety Corporation, 4 Albany St., New York 
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ATOMIC WEAPONS 
AND AMERICAN POLICY 


By J. Robert Oppenheimer 


Chairman, 1946-52, of General Advisory Committee of Atomic Energy Commission 


Indications that Russia has the A-bomb 
“could well be evidence of what the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. wants us to think rather 
than evidence of what is true.’’ So says J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, who is reputed to be the 


It is possible that in the large light of 
history, if indeed there is to be history, the 
atomic bomb will appear not very different 
than in the bright light of the first atomic 
explosion. Partly because of the mood of 
the time, partly because of a very clear 
prevision of, what the technical develop- 
ments would be, we had the impression 
that this might mark, not merely the end 
of a great and terrible war, but the end of 
such wars for mankind. 

Two years later Colonel Stimson was to 
write in Foreign Affairs, “The riven atom, 
uncontrolled, can be only a growing menace 
to us all... .” In the same paragraph he 
wrote, “Lasting peace and freedom cannot 
be achieved until the world finds a way toward the necessary 
government of the whole.” Earlier, shortly after the war’s end, 
the Government of the United States had put forward some 
modest suggestions, responsive to these views, for dealing with 
the atom in friendly, open, co-operative way. We need not 
argue as to whether these proposals were stillborn. They have 
been very dead a long, long time, to the surprise of only a few. 
Openness, friendliness and cooperation did not seem to be 
what the Soviet Government most prized on this earth. 

It should not be beyond human ingenuity for us to devise 
less friendly proposals. We need not here detail the many 
reasons why they have not been put forward, why it has ap- 
peared irrelevant and grotesque to do so. These reasons range 
from the special difficulties of all negotiation with the Soviet 
Union, through the peculiar obstacles presented by the pro- 
grammatic hostility and the institutionalized secretiveness of 
Communist countries, to what may be regarded as the more 
normal and familiar difficulties of devising instruments for the 
regulation of armaments in a world without prospect of polit- 
ical settlement. 

Instead we came to grips, or began to come to grips, with the 
massive evidences of Soviet hostility and the growing evi- 
dences of Soviet power, and with the many almost inevitable, 
yet often tragic, elements of weakness, disharmony and dis- 
unity in what we have learned to call the Free World. In these 
preoccupations—one wholly negative, and one largely positive 
though very difficult—the atom, too, was given a simple role, 
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best-informed man in America on many as- 
pects of the atom bomb. Now director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, he 
was head of the wartime project at Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., which perfected the A-bomb. 


and the policy followed was a fairly simple 
one. The role was to be one ingredient of 
a shield: a shield composed also in part 
of the great industrial power of America, 
and in part of the military and, even more, 
the political weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union. The rule for the atom was: “Let us 
keep ahead. Let us be sure that we are 
ahead of the enemy.” 

Today it would seem that, however 
necessary these considerations and these 
policies may be, they are no longer nearly 
sufficient. The reason for that one can see 
when one looks at the character of the 
arms race. The reason for that one can see 
when one compares the time-scale of 
atomic developments here and abroad with the probable time- 
scale of deep political changes in the world. 

It is easy to say “let us look at the arms race.” I must tell 
about it without communicating anything. I must reveal 
its nature without revealing anything; and this I propose 
to do. 

There are three countries embarked on this race: The United 
Kingdom—and of that we need to note only that it is unfortu- 
nate that so talented and hardpressed a country, so close to us 
in history and tradition, should be doing all this separately 
from us—ourselves, and the U.S.S.R. 

As for the U.S.S.R., it has recently been said officially, and 
thus may be repeated with official sanction, that it has pro- 
duced three atomic explosions, and is producing fissionable 
material in substantial quantities. I should like to present the 
evidence for this; I cannot. We do need one word of warning: 
this is evidence which could well be evidence of what the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. wants us to think rather than 
evidence of what is true. I may, however, record my own 
casual, perhaps too rough guess as to how the U.S.S.R. stands 
in relation to us in the field of atomic munitions. This does 
not refer at all to other elements of armament. I think that the 
U.S.S.R. is about four years behind us. And I think that the 
scale of its operations is not as big as ours was four years ago. 
It may be something like half as big as ours then was. This is 
consistent with the facts known to us. It has not been proven 
by them, by any means. 


-Harris & Ewing 
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This sounds comfortably reassuring. It sounds as though the 
job of keeping ahead were being satisfactorily accomplished. 
But in order to assay what it means, we have to know some- 
thing of what it is that they are four years behind, how fast the 
situation is likely to change, and what it means to be half as 
big as we are. 

When Hiroshima was bombed there was a single plane. 
There was no air opposition. We flew straight in at medium 
height. at rather slow speed, over the city of Hiroshima; we 
dropped one bomb with an energy release the equivalent of 
about fifteen thousand tons of TNT. It killed more than sev- 
enty thousand people and produced a comparable number of 
casualties; it largely destroyed a medium-sized city. That we 
had in mind. But we also had in mind, and we said, that it was 
not a question of one bomb. It would become a question of ten, 
and then one hundred, and then a thousand, and then ten 
thousand, and then maybe one hundred thousand. We knew— 
or, rather, we did not know, but we had very good reason to 
think—that it was not a question of ten thousand tons but of 
one hundred thousand and then a million tons, and then ten 
million tons and then maybe one hundred million tons. 

We knew that these munitions could be adapted not merely 
to a slow medium bomber operating where we had almost 
complete air supremacy, but to methods of delivery more 
modern. more flexible, harder to intercept. and more suitable 
for combat as it might be encountered today. 

Today all of this is in train. It is my opinion that we should 
all know—not precisely, but quantitatively and, above all, 
authoritatively—where we stand in these matters; that we 
should all have a good idea of how rapidly the situation has 
changed, and of where we may stand, let us say. three, four, or 
five years ahead, which is about as far as one can see. I shall 
revert to the reasons why I think it important that we all know 
of these matters. I cannot write of them. 

What I can say is this: I have never discussed these pros- 
pects candidly with any responsible group, whether scientists 
or statesmen, whether citizens or officers of the Government, 
with any group that could steadily look at the facts, that did 
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not come away with a great sense of anxiety and somberness 
at what they saw. The very least we can say is that, looking 
ten years ahead, it is likely to be small comfort that the Soviet 
Union is four years behind us, and small comfort that they are 
only about half as big as we are. The very least we can con- 
clude is that our 20,000th bomb, useful as it may be in filling 
the vast munitions pipe lines of a great war, will not in any 
deep strategic sense offset their 2,000th. The very least we can 
say is that, as Mr. Gordon Dean has emphasized, there will 
come a time when. even from the narrowest technical point of 
view, the art of delivery and the art of defense will have a 
much higher military relevance than supremacy in the atomic 
munitions field itself. 

There are other aspects of the arms race; though they may 
be well-known, they are worth mentioning. We developed the 
atomic bomb under the stimulus of the fear that the Germans 
might be at it. We deliberated at length on the use of the bomb 
against Japan: indeed it was Colonel Stimson who initiated 
and presided over these thorough deliberations. We decided 
that it should be used. We have greatly developed and greatly 
increased our atomic activities. This growth, though natural 
technically, is not inevitable. If the Congress had appropri- 
ated no money, it would not have occurred. We have made our 
decision to push our stockpiles and the power of our weapons. 
We have from the first maintained that we should be free to 
use these weapons; and it is generally known we plan to use 
them. It is also generally known that one ingredient of this 
plan is a rather rigid commitment to their use in a very mas- 
sive, initial, unremitting strategic assault on the enemy. 

This arms race has other characteristics. There has been 
relatively little done to secure our defense against the atom; 
and in the far more tragic and difficult problem of defending 
our Allies in Europe still less has been done. This does not 
promise to be an easy problem. 

Atomic weapons are not just one element of an arsenal that 
we hope may deter the Soviet Government, or just one of the 
means we think of for putting an end to a war, once started. 
It is, perhaps, almost the only military measure that anyone 









—United Press 


atomic clock ticks faster and faster... 
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has in mind to prevent, let us say, a great battle in Europe 
from being a continuing, agonizing, large-scale Korea. It is the 
only military instrument which brings the Soviet Union and 
the United States into contact—a most uncomfortable and 
dangerous contact—with one another. 

Atomic weapons, as everyone knows, have been incorporated 
in the plans for the defense of Europe. They have been devel- 
oped for many tactical military uses, as in the antisubmarine 
campaign, the air campaign, and the ground campaign in the 
European theater; and these potential applications continue to 
ramify and multiply. Yet the Europeans are rather in igno- 
rance what these weapons are, how many there may be, how 
they will be used and what they will do. It thus needs to be 
remarked, as we shall need to remark again, that for Europe 
the atomic weapon is both a much needed hope of effective 
defense and a terrible immediate peril, greater even than for 
this country. 

These are some of the peculiarities of this arms race, marked 
for us by a very great rigidity of policy, and a terrifyingly 
rapid accumulation, probably on both sides, of a deadly muni- 
tion. When we think of the terms in which we in this country 
tend to talk of the future, the somberness with which thought- 
ful men leave a discussion of the subject is not wholly un- 
understandable. There are two things that everyone would like 
to see happen; but few people, if any, confidently believe that 
they will happen soon. One is a prompt, a happily prompt 
reform or collapse of the enemy. One is a regulation of arma- 
ments as part of a general political settlement—an acceptable, 
hopeful, honorable and humane settlement to which we could 
be a party. 


here is nothing repugnant in these prospects; but they may 

not appear to be very likely in the near future. Most of us, 
and almost all Europeans, appear to regard the outbreak of war 
in this near future as a disaster. Thus the prevailing view is that 
we are probably faced with a long period of cold war in which 
conflict, tension and armaments are to be with us. The trouble 
then is just this: during this period the atomic clock ticks 
faster and faster. We may anticipate a state of affairs in which 
two Great Powers will each be in a position to put an end to 
the civilization and life of the other, though not without risking 
its own. We may be likened to two scorpions in a bottle, each 
capable of killing the other, but only at the risk of his own life. 

This prospect does not tend to make for serenity; and the 
basic fact that needs to be communicated is that the time in 
which this will happen is short, compared to the time in which 
reasonable men may have some confidence in a reasonable 
amelioration or even alteration of the great political troubles 
of our time. 

In this prospect, surely, we shall need all the help and wis- 
dom and resourcefulness we can muster. This, in all probabil- 
ity, is a very tough fix. There are three things we need to re- 
member, three things that are very sharp. It is perilous to 
forget any one of them. One is the hostility and the power of 
the Soviet. Another is the touch of weakness—the need for 
unity, the need for some stability, the need for armed strength 
on the part of our friends in the Free World. And the third is 
the increasing peril of the atom. The problem is straight- 
forward, if not easy, if we forget the last. It is easy if we forget 
the first. It is hard if we remember all three. But they are all 
there. 

We need the greatest attainable freedom of action. We need 
strength to be able to ask whether our plans for the use of the 
atom are, all things considered, right or wrong. We need the 
freedom of action necessary—and we do not have it today—to 
be able to negotiate, should an opportunity for that at some 
future time appear. 

Much will be needed to bring us this freedom of action. 
Some of it we cannot write about, because it has not occurred 
to us. Some we cannot write about because it would not be 
proper for anything but official discussion. An example may 
be the question of whether, under what circumstances, in what 
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manner, and with what purpose to communicate with the 
Soviet Government on this and related problems. 

But there are three reforms which seem so obvious, so 
important, so sure to be salutary that I should like to discuss 
them briefly. One has to do with making available to ourselves, 
in this tough time, the inherent resources of a country like ours 
and a government like ours. These resources are not available 
today. The second has to do with making available the re- 
sources of a coalition of governments, bound together in an 
alliance, yet at the moment foreclosed from discussing one of 
the principal factors that affects the destiny of the alliance and 
of all its members. The third has to do with taking measures to 
put off, to moderate, to reduce the dangers of which we have 
spoken. I shall deal with each of these. 

The first is candor—candor on the part of the officials of the 
United States Government to the officials, the representatives, 
the people of their country. We do not operate well when the 
important facts, the essential conditions, which limit and de- 
termine our choices are unknown. We do not operate well when 
they are known, in secrecy and in fear, only to a few men. 

The general account of the atomic arms race that has been 
outlined here can, of course, be found in the public press, to- 
gether with a great deal of detailed information, some true, 
and much largely false. This mass of published rumor, fact, 
press release and speculation could yield, upon analysis, a 
fairly solid core of truth; but as it stands, it is not the truth. 
The consequences of such ignorance may seem obvious; but 
we may recall two examples that illustrate well what they 
are. 

It must be disturbing that an ex-President of the United 
States, who has been briefed on what we know about the 
Soviet atomic capability, can publicly call in doubt all the 
conclusions from the evidence. Perhaps this was primarily be- 
cause it was all so secret that it could not be talked about, or 
thought about, or understood. It must be shocking when this 
doubt, so recently expressed, is compounded by two men, one 
of them a most distinguished scientist, who headed one of the 
great projects of the Manhattan District during the war, and 
one of them a brilliant officer, who was in over-all charge of 
the Manhattan District. These two men are not now employed 
by any agency of the Government concerned with these ques- 
tions; therefore they did not have access to the evidence. Thus 
their advice is unavailing, their public counsel wrong. 

A second example may illustrate further. A high officer of 
the Air Defense Command said—and this only a few months 
ago, in a most serious discussion of measures for the conti- 
nental defense of the United States—that it was our policy to 
attempt to protect our striking force, but that it was not really 
our policy to attempt to protect this country, for that is so big 
a job that it would interfere with our retaliatory capabilities. 
Such follies can occur only when even the men who know the 
facts can find no one to talk to about them, when the facts are 
too secret for discussion, and thus for thought. 

The political vitality of our country largely derives from 
two sources. One is the interplay, the conflict of opinion and 
debate, in many diverse and complex agencies, legislative and 
executive, which contribute to the making of policy. The other 
is a public opinion which is based on confidence that it knows 
the truth. 

Today public opinion cannot exist in this field. No respon- 
sible person will hazard an opinion in a field where he believes 
that there is somebody else who knows the truth, and where he 
believes that he does not know it. It is true that there are and 
always will be, as long as we live in danger of war, secrets that 
it is important to keep secret, at least for an appropriate 
period, if not for all time; some of these, and important ones, 
are in the field of atomic energy. But knowledge of the char- 
acteristics and probable effects of our atomic weapons, of—in 
rough terms—the numbers available, and of the changes that 
are likely to occur within the next years, this is not among the 
things to be kept secret. Nor is our general estimate of where 
the enemy stands. 
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Many arguments have been advanced against making pub- 
lic this basic information. Some of these arguments had ni: . it 
in times past. One is that we might be giving vital informatica 
to the enemy. My own view is that the enemy has this in 
formation. It is available to anyone who will trouble to make 
an intelligence analysis of what has been published. Private 
citizens do not do this; but we must expect that the enemy 
does. It is largely available by other means as well. It is also 
my view that it is good for the peace of the world if the enemy 
knows these basic facts—very good indeed, and very dangerous 
if he does not. 

There is another source of worry—that public knowledge of 
the situation might induce in this country a mood of despair, 
or a too-ready acceptance of what is lightheartedly called pre- 
ventive war. I believe that until we have looked this tiger in 
the eye, we shall be in the worst of all possible dangers, which 
is that we may back into him. More generally, I do not think a 
country like ours can in any real sense survive if we are afraid 
of our people. 


s a first step, but a great one, we need the courage and the 

wisdom to make public at least what, in all reason, the 
enemy must now know: to describe in rough but authoritative 
and quantitative terms what the atomic armaments race is. It 
is not enough to say, as our Government so often has, that we 
have made “substantial progress.” When the American people 
are responsibly informed, we may not have solved, but we 
shall have a new freedom to face, some of the tough problems 
that are before us. 

There is also need for candor in our dealings with at least 
our major allies. The Japanese are exposed to atomic bom- 
bardment; and it may be very hard to develop adequate 
countermeasures. Space, that happy asset of the United 
States, is not an asset for Japan. It is not an asset for France. 
It is not an asset for England. There are in existence methods 
of delivery of atomic weapons which present an intractable 
problem of interception, and which are relevant for the small 
distances that characterize Europe. It will be some time at 
least before they are relevant for intercontinental delivery. 
These countries will one day feel a terrible pinch, when the 
U.S.S.R chooses to remind them of what it can do, and do very 
easily—not without suffering, but in a way that the Europeans 
themselves can little deter or deflect. 

There have been arguments for technical collaboration with 
the United Kingdom and Canada; these have often appeared 
persuasive. There have been arguments for military collabora- 
tion with the NATO governments, and with the responsible 
commanders involved. General Bradley and General Collins 
both have spoken of this need, partly in order to explain to 
our allies that an atomic bomb will not do all things—that it 
has certain capabilities but it is not the whole answer. This is 
surely a precondition for effective planning, and for the suc- 
cessful defense of Europe. 

Yet there 2-e much more general reasons. We and our allies 
are in this long struggle together. What we do will affect the 
destiny of Europe; what is done there will affect ours; and we 
cannot operate wisely if a large half of the problem we have in 
common is not discussed in common. This does not mean that 
we should tie our hands. It means that we should inform and 
consult. This could make a healthy and perhaps very great 
change in our relations with Europe. 

It is not clear that the situation even in the Far East would 
be wholly unaffected. It is troublesome to read that a principal 
reason that we should not use atomic weapons in Korea is that 
our allies would not like it. We need not argue here either that 
it is right or that it is wrong to use them there. In either case, 
our decisions should rest on far firmer ground than that other 
governments, who know less than we about the matter, should 
hold a different view than ours. It would be proper that the 
Japanese and the British and the many other governments 
immediately involved have a notion of what the issues really 
are. 
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Once, clearly, the problem of proper candor at home is faced 
-the problem of a more reasonable behavior toward our own 
peopie and our own representatives and officials with regard to 
the atom—then the problem of dealing with our allies will be 
less troublesome. For it is pretty much the same information, 
the same rough set of facts, that both our people and our allies 
need to have and to understand. 

The third point may seem even more obvious. I do not 
believe—though of course we cannot today be certain—that 
we can take measures for the defense of our people, our lives, 
our institutions, our cities, which will in any real sense be a 
permanent solution to the problem of the atom. But that is no 
reason for not doing a little better than we are now doing. 

The current view, as is well known, is not very optimistic. 
Not long ago General Vandenberg estimated that we might, 
with luck, intercept 20 or 30 per cent of an enemy attack. That 
is not very reassuring, when one looks at numbers and casual- 
ties and at what it takes to destroy the heart and life of our 
country. For some months now, a highly qualified panel, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Mervin Kelly, appointed by Secretary 
Lovett and reporting now to Secretary Wilson, has studied the 
complex technical problems of continental defense. There are 
many technical developments that have not yet been applied 
in this field, and that could well be helpful. They are natural 
but substantial developments in munitions, in aircraft and in 
missiles, and in procedures for obtaining and analyzing in- 
formation. Above all, there is the challenging problem of the 
effective use of space; there is space between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. This panel, it would appear, has been 
oppressed and troubled by the same over-all oppression which 
any group always finds when it touches seriously any part of 
the problem of the atom. Yet there is no doubt that it will 
recommend sensible ways in which we can proceed to try to 
defend our lives and our country. 

Such measures will inevitably have many diverse meanings. 
They will mean, first of all, some delay in the imminence of 
the threat. They will mean a disincentive—a defensive deter- 
rent—to the Soviet Union. They will mean that the time when 
the Soviet Union can be confident of destroying the productive 
power of America will be somewhat further off—very much 
further off than if we did nothing. They will mean, even to our 
allies, who are much more exposed and probably cannot be 
well defended, that the continued existence of a real and strong 
America will be a solid certainty which should discourage the 
outbreak of war. 

A more effective defense could even be a great relevance 
should the time come for serious discussion of the regulation of 
armaments. There will have been by then a vast accumulation 
of materials for atomic weapons, and a troublesome margin 
of uncertainty with regard to its accounting—very troublesome 
indeed if we still live with vestiges of the suspicion, hostility 
and secretiveness of the world of today. This will call for a 
very broad and robust regulation of armaments, in which 
existing forces and weapons are of a wholly different order 
than those required for the destruction of one great nation by 
another, in which steps of evasion will be either far too vast 
to conceal or far too small to have, in view of then existing 
measures of defense, a decisive strategic effect. Defense and 
regulation may thus be necessary complements. And here, too, 
all that we do effectively to contribute to our own immunity 
will be helpful in giving us some measure of an increased 
freedom of action. 

These are three paths that we may take. None of them is 
a wholly new suggestion. They have, over the long years, been 
discussed; but they have not been acted on. In my opinion they 

have not, in any deep sense, been generally understood. We 
need to be clear that there will not be many great atomic 
wars for us, nor for our institutions. It is important that there 
not be one. We need to liberate our own great resources, to 
shape our destiny. 
(Reprinted by permission. Copyright 1953, Council of 
Foreign Relations, Inc.) 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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HOW OTHER COUNTRIES 


BLOCK GOODS FROM U.S. 


The U. S., often blamed for its 
tariffs, stifles imports less than 
most countries. 

Abroad, controls over trade 
are more complex. Tariffs are up. 
Here is the situation as described 
by U.S. News & World Report 
editors around the globe. 


U.S. companies are bumping 
against obstacles in almost every for- 
eign country where they try to trade. 

If they want to sell things “made in 
U.S.A...” they find most foreign govern- 
ments limiting what their people can buy. 

Where sales are allowed, tariffs help 
to keep out U.S. goods. 

Other discouragements face companies 
that try putting up plants overseas to 
mike their products. 

A different picture is found by for- 
eigners doing business in the United 


States. They are free to sell here any 
quantity of goods, except a few farm 
products. They can invest in most indus- 
tries without restraint. The main official 
barrier is the tariff, much reduced since 
1930 but still formidable. 

The U.S. nevertheless .is criticized. 
Other nations tend to blame their prob- 
lems, in part, on the failure of the U.S. 
to buy more of their goods. They deplore 
any tendency to give more protection to 
U.S. producers. 

Actually, trade barriers here are low, 
compared with those in most other na- 
tions. 

In Britain, the U. S. merchant can- 
not sell autos, radios or TV sets. He can 
sell only “token” amounts of washing 
machines, refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, dresses, cosmetics and other “non- 
essentials.” He finds the Government 
regulating trade in cotton, tobacco, ma- 
chine tools and other “necessities.” 

His customers are bound by quotas 
and licenses, which tell how much can 


be bought from the U.S. and by whom. 
They need permits for dollars to pay. 

Britain, the U.S. businessman discoy- 
ers, treats other countries better. Ger- 
mans can sell autos in Britain. Imports 
from points in Britain’s “sterling area” 
are liberal. Imports from colonies and 
dominions claim a lower tariff rate than 
those from the U.S. 

In France, importers get few dollars 
for luxuries and other consumer goods 
made in the U.S. Big purchases are con- 
fined to raw materials, machinery and 
other industrial equipment, and are regu- 
lated by the French Government. 

Western Germany is requiring li- 
censes for all imports. Few are allowed 
trom U.S., if other sources can be found. 
Argentina, Mexico and Egypt are gain- 
ing favor as cotton suppliers. Licenses are 
not given for U.S. radios, autos, retriger- 
ators, business machines or cosmetics. 

Chief U.S. exports to Germany are 
wheat, lard, tobacco, nonferrous metials, 
chemicals, some industrial machinery and 
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French goods 


Imports of most goods are limited 


Licenses are required on imports 
Dollars needed to buy in U.S. 


Goods from the Empire get special 


Quotas keep out finished goods, 
limit raw materials 


Licensing is used to enforce 


Dollars are released only for 
licensed goods 


Quotas admit only “essentials” 
Import licenses are required 
Some tariffs have been raised 


Colonies are induced to favor 
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Imports are controlled 
through quotas 


Permits are required to get dollars 
High tariffs make U.S. goods costly 


Customs rules tie up imports 
for months 


Most imports must be covered 
by permits 


Quotas are not publicly announced 


Heavier tariffs are being levied on 
things like sewing machines, 
wines, handbags, tobacco 


Licenses are required to import 


License holders must wait long 
for dollars 


“‘Nonessentials” are made 
costly by exchange rules 


© 1953. By U. S. News Pub. Corp 
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Sasts. U.S. cotton is still a major item, 
despite the trend to other sources. 

Throughout Western Europe, conces- 
sions are granted on tariffs and quotas to 
stimulate trade in European products 
and cut demand for U.S. goods. Ger- 
many gives concessions to Britain; Bri- 
tain lowers its barriers for Germany. 

This discrimination has gone on with 
U.S. assent, on the theory that, if Eu- 
rope relies more on its own industries, it 
will need less aid from U.S. taxpayers. 
In fact, much U.S. aid money has gone 
into a European pool to help finance this 
jntra-European trade. 

Thus, one U.S. foreign policy—to end 
trade barriers—founders on another U.S. 
foreign policy—to help friendly nations 
back on their feet. Result: trouble for 
U.S. merchants. 

The Japanese market, thanks to 
dollars for Korean-war supplies, is more 
open than some. Americans find licenses 
being granted for some refrigerators, TV 
sets, automobiles and cosmetics, along 
with such necessities as cotton, chem- 
icals, machinery and medicines. 

But Japanese tariffs are high: on 
watches, 50 per cent of value; on toys 
and phonographs, 40 per cent; on U.S. 
autos, 40 per cent plus a 30 per cent tax. 
Small foreign makes pay less. 

Delays are a big obstacle in Japan. 
Even the Government has trouble with 
port officials. Radioactive isotopes, 
bought by a Japanese agency, were held 
up for months. U.S. dresses and swim 
suits, 1952 models, were delayed too 
long for the 1952 market. 

Japan, like many nations, centers as 
much trade as possible in bilateral or 
barter agreements. These make it easier 
for Japanese merchants to deal with 
countries other than the U.S. 

Investment in a factory abroad is 
one way the U.S. manufacturer can try 
to get around these barriers. If success- 
ful, he produces in the foreign market, 
uses its currency so that exchange prob- 
lems are minimized, but. still brings 
profits home in dollars. 

But most countries do not keep open 
house for U.S. capital. Plans for plants 
need government approval. 

The British admit U.S. manufacturing, 
if it gives them a home source for some- 
thing they would have to import. Since 
prewar days, American companies have 
been making autos, carpet sweepers, 
chewing gum and other products in 
Britain. Since World War II, concerns 
have invested in British plants for refin- 
ing oil and making accounting devices, 
coal-mining equipment and carbon black. 

From Britain, profits can be taken out 
yearly in dollars, though there is a limit 
for motion-picture companies. Profits 
from selling British investments also can 
be taken in dollars. 

France requires all non-French man- 
agers to get permits from the Govern- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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doubles discing output 
with Tournatractor 


At their sugar plantation in 
Chiclayo, Peru, Sociedad Agricola Pu- 
cala Ltd. is saving time, money, and 
many hours of work in preparing soil 
for planting. In place of crawler-trac- 
tors, this company now uses a 19 mph 
Tournatractor to do all its discing and 
deep plowing. This rubber-tired tractor 
is hitched to a 2-gang disc plow con- 
sisting of eleven 31-inch discs. The pow- 
erful unit cuts cane stubble and turns 
over a section 15-inches deep and 10- 
feet wide with each pass. 


Discs 21/, acres per hour 


“We average 214 acres per hour on 
discing work,” says Don Juan Pardo de 
Miguel, plantation manager. “This is 
double the production previously ob- 
tained with conventional crawler-trac- 
tors, because with Tournatractor we can 
disc deeper and-eliminate an extra disc- 
ing. Costs are decidedly less, too.” 


Roots sub-soil to increase yield 


Tournatractor is also used with a 24- 
inch ripper to sub-soil the extensive 
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Versatile rig clears brush 
and trees. Mr. Pardo says, 
“Tournatractor's speed and 
mobility also make it suit- 
able for general utility, 
such as road construction 
and land-leveling.” 
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fields at Chiclayo. With this tool, it 
digs 20 inches deep into dry, loamy clay 
and helps utilize sub-surface moisture. 
“By using this precious sub-surface 
water previously unobtainable through 
shallow sub-soiling methods,” explains 
Mr. Pardo, “our cane grows healthier, 
weighs more, and yields more sugar 
and more profits per acre.” 
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In traditional Latin Ame 


ic iibissia mln 
rican ceremony, 
Padre blesses Agricola Pucala’s new Tourn- 
atractor and prays for a fruitful harvest. 





If you are interested in speeding large- 
scale plowing of any crop, it will pay 
you to see your LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Distributor. He will be happy to 
give you all the facts on the fast new 


Tournatractor method. 
Tournatractor—Trademark D-197#SU- 
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LeTourneau - Westinghouse 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


ASK YOUR FIRE INSURANCE BROKER 


An expert ... he will tell you that 
automatic sprinklers detect and stop 
FIRES ... and provide permanent 
protection that permits a big sav- 
ing in your yearly insurance pre- 
miums. Install GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers for safety and savings. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 






















Notwithstanding 
the rapid growth of 
industry in the Seaboard 
Southeast, there are many 
communities in this area with little 
or no industrial development. 
You can take your pick of many 
excellent sites where labor is 
plentiful and where other factors 
are highly favorable to industry. 
Let us supply you details 
on some of these locations. 
No obligation and all 





negotiations will be kept 
confidential. 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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ment. A U.S. company that set up fa- 
cilities for making insecticides hasn’t been 
able to get a card for its American man- 
ager, so a Frenchman is in charge. The 
French also submit plans for new plants 
to French competitors, so they can object. 

Germans have been reluctant to prom- 
ise would-be investors that they can get 
their money out in dollars. For the fu- 
ture, however, the German Central Bank 
is indicating more liberality. 

Japan, in. theory, welcomes U.S. in- 
vestments. In practice, new U.S.-owned 
plants are not approved. Permits are 
given more readily for joint American- 
Japanese ventures and most readily for 
capital and know-how invested by U.S. 
companies in Japanese concerns. 

The U. S. position has been to ac- 
cept restraints on trade, while other na- 
tions are short of dollars. That comes 
about because they import more U.S. 
goods, despite trade barriers, than they 
can pay for with their exports. 

Unless they control trade, foreign offi- 
cials say, their people would buy too 
much from the U.S., bankrupting their 
countries. Or they would 
much on “luxuries,” leaving too few dol- 
lars for basic industries. Many govern- 
ments are trying to push through big 
plans for economic development, which 
they put ahead of consumers’ wants. 

In theory, other governments, along 
with the U.S., are pledged to do away 
with restraints when they can pay their 
way. Quotas and exchange controls, ac- 
cording to a pact among 33 nations, are 
not to be used to protect local indus- 
tries against competition. 

In practice, controls become “protec- 
tionist.” In setting quotas, officials try to 
fill their needs from home industries. If 
not, they try to eliminate: imports by 
building up local manufactures. 

The auto business shows that. 

Belgians are gradually tightening rules 
on imports of autos and parts. These 
affect nine U.S. companies and 14 from 
other countries that are assembling cars 
in Belgium. They are being forced to 
use more local labor and parts. Even- 
tually, Belgians hope that cars, largely 
made in Belgium, will compete for ex- 
port markets in other countries. 

India has allowed cars to come in only 
“knocked down.” She now plans to elimi- 
nate assembly plants and_ eventually 
make all her own cars. 

Tariff increases, openly intended to 
protect local industries, are being an- 
nounced in many lands. Mexico junked 
a reciprocal-trade agreement with the 
U.S. in order to raise tariffs. She con- 
tinues to benefit from most of the tariff 
cuts the U.S. made, however. 


spend too 


. . » World trend toward higher duties hasn‘t ended 


Germany slapped a 12 per cent duty 
on aluminum, when her industry recoy- 
ered. Australia has set higher rates on 
canvas, internal-combustion engines and 
other items. Ireland put a 25 per cent 
tariff on some farm tools at the behest 
of Irish manufacturers. Ecuador is levy- 
ing a tax on wheat-flour imports, to en- 
courage milling at home. 

This trend toward higher duties isn’t 
ended. New Zealand is planning to raise 
tariffs, as it removes other import curbs, 
so that local industries will still be 
guarded. The Portuguese have a special 
commission to decide what to do about 
foreign competition. 

Open markets for U. S. businessmen 
are found only in a few countries. Can- 





U.S. GOODS SHIPPED ABROAD 
. . . bump into plenty of barriers 


ada has cut tariffs, has few other curbs. 
Cuba limits only imports of wheat, rice, 
tires and tubes. In Guatemala, merchants 
who want to import textiles have to use 
some domestic yarns; otherwise they face 
few curbs, 

Other fairly open markets are Switz- 
erland, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, 
Panama, Peru, and the tiny Arab coun- 
tries of Kuwait, Yemen and Muscat. 

But, through most of the world, trade 
barriers remain high. Rules once felt to 
be “temporary” show no signs of being 
removed. Governments find that con- 
trols fit well with their economic plan- 
ning. 

The dream of “free trade” seems far 
from fulfillment. The United States, after 
spending billions to make the dream 
come true, is beginning to wonder if 
much progress is possible. 
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“Our Clationals save us their cost every 10 months!” 


— MINUTE MAID CORP., New York 


“Largest Producer of Frozen Juice Concentrates” 


“Our National ‘Class 31’ Accounting 
Machines are saving us $18,000 every 
year. Since the machines originally 
cost $15,640, these savings represent 
a return of 115% annually on our 
investment. 

“We installed our Nationals in 
1949. Since that time, Minute Maid 
sales of frozen juice concentrates have 
increased 248%. It’s remarkable, we 


think, that our National Machines 
handle this increased volume so effi- 
ciently—and with such ease of oper- 
ation—that no additional equipment 
or personnel is required.” 


Lb ha, 


Vice President and Treasurer 


Your costs can be cut, too, with National 
Machines, which often do 2/3 of the work 
automatically, soon pay for themselves out 
of the money they save—then continue to 
return their cost as handsome profit! Your 
nearby National representative is a trained 
systems analyst. Ask him to show you how 
much Nationals will save you. 


Walional 
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The Invisible Miners } 
OF LION’S HEAD GULCH ea 


an WATER is flowing out of a dump of very low 
grade copper ore in Lion’s Head Gulch near our 
huge Bingham mine in Utah. We run water over the 
dump and let it seep through, to carry out copper 
that could not otherwise be recovered. q 


Kennecott research has found that microscopi- 
cally tiny creatures are living in the dumps. These 
invisible miners are busy making sulphuric acid 
that dissolves the copper so water can carry it away. 


We’re working on a plan to “pay” these micro- * 
organisms more for the job they do. Kennecott’s 
research people know these tiny miners thrive on ¢ z 
nitrogen and are working on a project to feed them A 
greater quantities of it. This will make them work 2 
harder to produce more copper for Kennecott. 4 


COPPER CORPORATION — id 






Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 
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WILL LEWIS RETURN TO THE CIO? 


If He Does, He'll Set Off a Civil War for Control 


Is John L. Lewis angling to get 
his coal miners back in the ClO? 
That's one of many rumors now 
floating around union halls. 

The idea is enough to spread 
chills in certain labor circles. ClO 
would be different with Lewis 
again on the inside. 

Reuther, as president, would 
be in a shaky spot. Lewis and 
Steelworkers’ McDonald might 
hold the balance of power. 


John L. Lewis, the man who wasn't 
invited to sit in on the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger talks, is giving other labor leaders 
a bad case of jitters. These jitters have 
developed since David J. McDonald, 
president of the CIO Steelworkers 
Union, made a “social call” on Lewis 
at the latter’s office in Washington. 

As soon as word of the Lewis-Mc- 
Donald meeting leaked out, union halls 
throughout the country began buzzing 
with questions. What was Lewis up to 
now? Was he interested in merging his 
Miners Union with the Steelworkers? 
Was he making overtures to be included 
in the merger negotiations going on be- 
tween leaders of the AFL and CIO? Was 





STEELWORKERS’ DAVID McDONALD 
...@ mysterious call 
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—United Press 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
... Up to something? 


he angling to take his big union back 
into the CIO, the organization he founded 
in 1936? 

Normally, a meeting between heads of 
two big unions would cause no talk. But 
this was different. Mine-union head- 
quarters had been out-of-bounds for offi- 
cials of the Steelworkers Union ever 
since Lewis and Philip Murray had their 


CIO PRESIDENT WALTER REUTHER 


falling out in 1942. Murray’s friends al- 
ways said that Murray never would let 
Lewis back in the CIO. So there was a 
lifting of eyebrows when McDonald, the 
new head of the Steelworkers, invaded 
what had been enemy territory so soon 
after Murray’s death. 

Lewis, as usual, is saying nothing. 
Some union people who know him best 
suspect he would like to climax his long 
career by playing a major role in uniting 
the labor movement that he helped to 
split when he founded the CIO in 1936. 
One way to do this would be to rejoin 
the CIO. 

McDonald’‘s version is that he went 
to the United Mine Workers headquarters 
to visit his old friend, Thomas Kennedy, 
vice president of UMW. When he found 
that Kennedy was absent, McDonald vis- 
ited with John Owens, secretary-treasurer. 
McDonald said that Lewis learned he 
was in the building and suggested that 
he and Owens come up to his office for 
a visit. It lasted two hours. Lewis and 
McDonald reportedly agreed to meet 
again soon. 

No amount of explaining by McDonald 
could still the rumors that started. There 
began to be talk that he would pull his 
steel union out of the CIO. Some pre- 
dicted he would form an alliance with 
Lewis. One report from usually reliable 
sources was that the steel and coal 


(Continued on page 58) 
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.. a chilling rumor 
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Big Business in the Midwest 
and on the M. & St. L. Railway 


Year after year, Soybean, the Miracle Crop, looms 
larger in the Midwest picture of Agricultural 
Prosperity and Industrial Progress. Especially in 
the four Great Midwest States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


In each of the last three years, the Soybean 
harvest of the United States has neared the Three 
Hundred Million Bushel mark. In 1952, it was 
291,692,000 bushels, harvested on 14,075,000 
acres. An additional 2,061,000 acres were grown 
for Soybean hay, pasturage and green fertilizer. 
The 1952 Soybean crop was worth more than 
$700,000,000 to farmers, at country shipping 
points and market prices of January, 1953. More 
than half of it was harvested in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota, where the M. & St. L. 
networks some of the richest Soybean areas. 
The M. & St. L. directly serves several large 
Soybean processing plants and for a score of 
years has worked hard to promote the 
growing of this Modern Miracle Crop. 

For Producers and Processors of Soybeans, 
the M. & St. L. provides, as it has since 
1871 in the many other fields of 

Midwest Agriculture and Industry, 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 
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Lewis-Reuther rivalry 
may come to a head 


unions were thinking about joint sponsor. 
ship of a radio news program. Although 
this idea apparently hasn't gotten very 
far, the proposal startled CIO leaders 
They wondered why McDonald didn’t 
offer to co-operate with another CIO un- 
ion on such a project, rather than go out. 
side the fold to talk it over with ‘Lewis. 

But the question that worried CIO 
officials most was: Could it be that Lewis 
would like to return to the CIO? Ordi- 
narily, CIO officials would welcome the 
addition of a union with 600,000 mem. 
bers. However, some CIO leaders would 
not be happy to have Lewis back. They 
remember how he quit the CIO after a 
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AFL'S GEORGE MEANY 
...@ high-level merger? 


quarrel with Murray, in 1942, and went 
back to the AFL briefly in 1947. He with- 
drew from that organization because 
other union leaders would not follow his 
strategy in “boycotting” the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

CIO uneasiness about a _ Lewis 
homecoming is based partly on the Lewis 
practice of insisting on a major role in 
shaping policy. CIO unionists point out 
that Lewis never was friendly with 
Walter P. Reuther, now president of the 
CIO, and that Reuther refused to follow 
Lewis's orders in the early days of that 
organization. There is a suspicion that 
Lewis now might relish the idea of stag- 
ing a comeback in the CIO in order to 
unseat Reuther, head of the huge Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

Lewis probably would have enough 
votes to do this with the help of McDon- 
ald’s steel delegates plus smaller unions 
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. . . Big internal battle 
appears ahead for CIO 


that opposed Reuther’s election _ last 
qutumn. The McDonald forces still are 
hitter about that convention fight, and 
presumably would be glad to help Lewis 
regain the CIO leadership. 

Tf something like that happens, a big 
internal battle will break out in the CIO. 
If Lewis should get control, Reuther 
would find it hard to stay in the CIO. 
He and his followers might pull out, go- 
ing to the AFL as individual unions or 
remaining independent. 

On the other hand, if Reuther forces 
were able to prevent Lewis from rejoin- 
ing the CIO, the McDonald faction might 
quit the organization in protest. Either 
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ClO‘S RALPH HELSTEIN 
...@ union-level merger? 


way, loss of several unions could result 
in weakening, or perhaps collapse, of the 
CIO. 

Lewis’s friends think he might return 
to the CIO in order to even up the 
bargaining power in the AFL-CIO merger 
talks. CIO has only about half the 
strength of the AFL, with its more than 
9 million members. Lewis's Mine Work- 
ers, and his ability as a negotiator would 
strengthen the CIO’s hand. It might be 
possible then to get a better deal from 
the AFL. 

Against this theory, however, is the 
leeling among some in the CIO that 
Lewis's presence might disrupt negotia- 
tions. This group says that Reuther and 
George Meany, AFL president, are mak- 
ing better progress toward a merger of 
the two organizations than ever was made 


before. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Whatever You Manifadare 


There’s a place for 


NATIONAL 


MANY NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY PRODUCTS 
CAN BE HELD IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND 


BUT THEY’RE ALL MIGHTY IMPORTANT 


Go year the NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY rakes millions 

of component parts, which are extensively used by Amer- 
ican industry in widely-varying fie'ds. Since the conception of 
the Company back in 1903, NATIONAL LOCK has ecrned a 
highly-respected reputation for quality and dependability of 
deliveries. Many manufacturers consider NATIONAL LOCK 
production an integral part of their own assembly lines. When 
looking for a dependable supplier, check with NATIONAL 
LOCK. Undoubtedly, our facilities can be of service to you. 


@ Screws and Bolts for Wood and Metal Applications 
@ Stompings . . . Pressure Zinc Die Castings 
@ Chest Locks . . . Cabinet Locks . . . Sash Locks . . . Frictior Catches 
@ Plostics, Thermoplastics and Thermo Setting 
@ Hondles ... Pulls... Everything in Shelf Hardware 
@ Butts and Hinges for the Building Trade 
@ Shackle Locks and B:it-in Locks for Schocls and Institutions 
@ Refrigerator and Stove Harcware ... Both Standard ard Custom 
@ Extensive Line of Kitchen Cabinet Hardwore 
@ Locksets Widely Used in Home Building 
@ Authentic Period Furniture Trimmings 


DISTINCTIVE HARDWARE .. . ALL FROM 1 SOURCE 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD @ ILLINOIS 
SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 









AFL, CIO have ignored 
Lewis in merger talks 


One possibility is that threat of a Lewis 
return to the CIO might cause Meany 
and Reuther to hasten completion of 
their merger agreement. Ever since the 
present discussions began, Lewis has 
made efforts to get into the act. He has 
proposed joint meetings of independent 
unions—such as his miners—with the AF L 
and CIO, to work out one big merger of 
all labor groups. 

These bids by Lewis have been ignored 
by the AFL and CIO leaders. They con- 
tend it is better to unite the two large 
organizations first and let the inde. 
pendent unions join later. This, of course. 
would keep Lewis from having a voice jn 
the terms of the merger. He would have 
to accept whatever terms the combined 
AFL-CIO would offer him. For one thing, 
he might have to give up his miscellane- 
ous union, District 50, which has been 
accused of invading jurisdictions of many 
AFL and CIO unions. 

Lewis could avoid a freeze-out of this 
kind by getting back into the CIO before 
the merger is completed. 

Too much unity is in the air in other 
CIO circles to please top leaders. They 
recently issued strong denials of reports 
that three CIO unions had started pre- 
liminary merger talks with three AFL 
unions. The CIO Brewery Workers then 
announced it had rejected an invitation 
to join the AFL Teamsters. 

Evidence indicates that talks concem- 
ing possible mergers were held by Ralph 
Helstein, president of CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, and leaders of the AFL Butch- 
ers, in one instance, and by CIO Utility 
Workers and AFL Electrical Workers, in 
another. In both cases, the plan calls for 
absorption of the smaller CIO union by 
the bigger union in the AFL. The CIO 
could lose about 210,000 members if the 
deals go through. 

CIO therefore has another reason for 
speeding up negotiations with the AFL 
for an over-all merger. Unless the deal is 
concluded quickly, the CIO might start 
losing affiliated unions, or it might ex 
plode in a factional row over Lewis. 


Mediator McCoy 
Expert in Field 


A law professor who served as umpire 
of grievances for many companies and 
labor unions is to become Director of the 





Federal Mediation and Conciliation 


Service, if confirmed by the Senate. 


He is Whitley P. McCoy, of the Uni 
versitv of Alabama, a registered Deme- 
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.. - Peaceful settlements 
are sought by Mr. McCoy 


crat who voted for President Eisenhower 
in last year’s election. McCoy, who is 58 
years old, has devoted much of his time 
in recent years to arbitration of disputes 
arising under contracts between manage- 
ments and workers. 

Until recently, McCoy served for two 
years as umpire of grievances for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
CIO Rubber Workers. He also served for 
three years as umpire for International 
Harvester Co. and the CIO United Auto 
Workers. He has been arbitrator in many 
other labor disputes. Union-management 
contracts often provide for an umpire 
to decide disputes arising over interpre- 


* 


—United Press 


WHITLEY P. McCOY 


. expert umpire 


tations of contract teams. McCoy’s work 
has been mainly in this field. 

McCoy is a former vice president of the 
National Academy of Arbitrators. He is 
on the arbitration rosters of the Mediation 
Service and American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation and was a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board trial examiner. During World 
War II, he acted as chairman of various 
dispute panels for the War Labor Board. 
He is the author of a book on arbitration. 

McCoy, according to his friends, be- 
lieves in letting employers and unions 
work out their own agreements, with a 
minimum of interference from the 
Government and the Mediation Service. 
He tries to encourage peaceful settlement 
of disputes, without attempting to force 
a wage increase or other terms on either 
side in a controversy. This is in line with 
the Eisenhower policy of encouraging 
collective bargaining. 
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“Refrigerator breakdown 
stops plant and ruins eggs in 
storage. Owner has Boiler & 
Machinery insurance, but not 


: ? 

HINK Youre Insured ‘ 
4 Consequential Damage cover- 

age. He thought he was in- 


(1) sured. His loss — $7600.” 
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KNOW Youre Insured! 


Talk with your Amico agent. His expert advice on all casualty, prop- 
erty insurance and bonds will show you how to avoid gaps in your 
protection, how to eliminate expensive duplication of coverage. Let 
him save money for you. 

And remember, AMIco is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 














AmerIcAN Mororists INsuRANCE COMPANY 
4730 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40 

Please send my FREE copy of 

() 29 Gaps in Your Bridge to Security. 

C For Your Personal Security. 

(C For Your Business Security. 


Name 





Address 





City. Zone State 





DIVISION OF 
KEMPER INSURANCE 
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As Big Business grows, it helps 


small businesses to grow, too 





There just isn’t any foundation for the socialistic teaching 


that big industry tries to wipe out the little man 





The junk man drives a truck now. He traded in his horse and 
wagon long ago. Without his aid, giant steel companies couldn’t 
exist. It is estimated that gathering scrap engages 200,000 people, 
nearly every one a small, independent business man. As the steel 
industry grows, it must have more scrap and more scrap collectors. 





Last year one big manufacturer of farm machinery bought mate- 
rials and supplies from 31,000 other firms. Most of them were small, 
For many a supplier the year’s orders totalled less than $500. As this 
Big Business grows bigger, mass producing tools for our 7 million 
farms, it will provide more orders for more small businesses. 
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Five years ago this was waste land. Today it’s a city of 15,000 
population—the people who work at a new steel plant. It’s complete 
with drug stores, groceries, barber shops, beauty parlors — local 
businessmen catering to steel workers’ families —free, independent 
and thriving. Ask any one of them what Big Business means to him! 
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GRANULAR BASIC 





REFRACTORIES 


Fifty years ago aluminum was used only for pots and pans. Nobody 
thought it good for anything else. The metal company spent mil- 
lions designing new things from aluminum. Gradually it persuaded 
independent companies to manufacture items it pioneered. Today 
there are hundreds of prosperous fabricators of aluminum products. 


IVE and let live” is the true American philosophy. Big Business is 

run by men as human as yourself. They know it takes teamwork 

between all businesses, large and small, to please the public—thereby to 

keep factories running, keep workers employed, earn enough to pay taxes 
and dividends, and keep our country solvent. 

This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by 

a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories — materials 


needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 
know Big Business is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Bastc Refractowes Incorporated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 















News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





Appi. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


For those who have been thinking about an appointment in the Eisenhower 
Administration, there's this that's new: 


GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. Important policy-making jobs now are opening up. 
Not suddenly, not plentifully. You'll have to look around to locate the spot 
you want. But such jobs can be had. 

A while back there were complaints that the Republicans were moving too 
Slowly in shuffling holdovers from the Truman Administration. That's changing. 


POLICY POSTS. Now being felt are the effects of a presidential order re- 
moving policy-making jobs from Civil Service protection. They're being put into 
a new “Schedule C" classification. That makes possible replacement of present 
jobholders with persons favoring’the Administration program. 

Important thing is that a handful of these jobs are being reclassified 
every day. They are good jobs, requiring experience--lawyers, administrators, 
technical assistants, consultants. Not every present jobholder is to lose out. 
But thousands of appointments, in the U.S. and abroad, will open up. 

Best bet in locating one of these appointments is to talk with your Senator 
or Representative or an insider in the Eisenhower Administration. 








AUTO INSURANCE. Should you be driving into Mexico on your vacation, 
you'll do well to take a look at your automobile liability insurance. Most 
policies don't protect you in Mexico or in other countries outside the U.S. 
Canada is an exception--normally your policy is good there. 





HOUSE BUYING. Don't get the idea that the new housing law cuts the down 
payment required to buy a home. There's a provision in the law that could have 
this effect; it gives the President power to cut to 5 per cent the minimum down 
payment on a house with mortgage up to $12,000 insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. But presumably the President will not exercise this power 
unless new-home buying dwindles to levels endangering the economy. 





EXTRA-MONEY MORTGAGES. Here's an idea you might want to look into: 

Open-end mortgages are a growing thing in home financing. With one, you 
can borrow extra amounts on your house, at a saving in refinancing charges. 

Here's how they work: After you've paid off part of your loan, you can 
borrow up to that same amount to get money for improvements. Or repairs. Or 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


even a new car or television set. In effect, you're using your home as security 
for a new loan. But you save the costs of a title search, reappraisal, and 
other expenses that ordinarily would be involved. 


KOREAN ROTATION. For your boy in Korean or Japan, the Army is plan- 
ning a fixed tour of duty if truce sticks. The aim is to replace the pres- 
ent point system that gives extra credit--and so earlier return--for combat 
and certain other kinds of service. Under the new plan, all men would 
spend equal time in Japan or Korea--probably 16 months. However, the rota- 
tion plan wouldn't be scrapped until 90 days after a truce date. And 
points earned before then would count toward shortening the 16-month tern. 





POSTAL SERVICE. You'll be getting better mail service soon. A Post Office 
Department experiment, which has proved successful in Washington, D.C., promises 
that. Methods worked out in the capital now are being put into use in 28 major 
cities, will be extended later to all except small fourth-class post offices. 
The key is a staggering of working hours and juggling of equipment. Post-office 
windows thus can be kept open longer; final night pickups from mailboxes can 
be made an hour or so later. More mail moves overnight. 





LOST BONDS. A reader asks: Can lost Government bonds be replaced? 

For savings bonds and other types in which your ownership is registered, 
yes. For coupon-type bonds payable to the bearer, no. 

You can get a new savings bond, or its cash value, by writing the Division 
of Loans and Currency, Bureau of the Public Debt, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 
For all other types, write the same agency at Washington 25, D.C. 

You don't have to have the serial number of a registered bond lost, de=- 
Stroyed or stolen in order to replace it. But you'll speed things up if you do. 
The Treasury advises keeping bond data in a place separate from your bonds. 





VACATION SHUTDOWN. For those closing up their homes before going on 
vacation trips, here's advice from the Department of Agriculture: 

Guard against insect increase by cleaning the kitchen and putting food 
in containers. Shelves sprayed with DDT will kill stray weevils; chlordane 
along baseboards and sink is most effective against roaches. Vacuum floors 
--moths breed in lint and hair that collect in cracks and corners. 





MUMPS TEST. If you don't know whether you had mumps as a child, and you're 
concerned about the complications that can follow the disease, here's a tip: 

There's a relatively new skin test that shows up immunity. But, warns the 
National Microbiological Institute, don't wait to take it until your youngster 
comes down with the mumps. It would be too late for you to receive any benefit 
from an antimumps vaccine or serum. 





WEATHER. Drought relief for part of the parched areas is promised. That's 
in the Weather Bureau's long-range outlook for the rest of July. From Central 
Texas to the Appalachians, there's to be substantial rain. For the rest of the 
Southwest and Great Plains, however, more dryness. For other areas, near normal 
rainfall. As to temperatures: Hot over most of the Midwest. Cooler than usual 
along the West Coast and in the Southeast. Elsewhere, about normal. 
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FOR QUALITY GLASS 





see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer... A Local, Ondopendert Buaioas 
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This was the birth 
of many a business 








Time, 1867. 

In New Albany, Indiana, Captain John B. Ford is supervising the installation of 
the first made-in-America plate glass window. It had been made in his plant nearby 
where he founded this new American industry. 

But he, and his son Edward, founded more than a manufacturing industry. Both 
were firm believers in distributing glass through wholesalers (then called jobbers). 
They felt that buyers of glass would be served best and most economically by these 
independent local business firms. 

Consequently, as the nation and the glass industry grew, new companies were 
formed to distribute glass. Today they are found in every principal city across the 
land. Each supplies an even greater number of glass dealers serving every community. 

Libbey -Owens- Ford Glass Company firmly supports the beliefs of Captain 
John and Edward Ford—that these independent distributors and dealers provide 
the best means of moving glass from factory to user because they know community 
needs best and are loyally devoted to serving them. 
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blending is basic in fine steels, too 


In the making of steel for a special purpose you start 
with special ingredients. What goes into steel for a 
faster-than-sound jet engine bears little resemblance 
to the formula for steel that is used in a sharper-thau- 
sharp surgical scalpel. 

So widespread is the application of steels from Crucible 
mills that you can scarcely go through an ordinary day 
without using, directly and indirectly, two or three 
dozens of devices, services, appliances in which special 
Crucible steels form essential parts. Each day new needs 
arise, and new ways are found to fill; them... with 
special steels. When a unique steel requirement occurs 
in your field... call on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
53 years of Fine steelmaking §— 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA, e SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON. N.J, © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. «© SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH. PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y, e TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN e NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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MONEY POLICY—WHAT’S NEXT 


Plan Is to Stop Making It Harder to Borrow 


Government's tight-money pol- 
iy is running into hard facts. 

One fact is that the Treasury 
must borrow heavily. Another 
fact is that business and agricul- 
ture have to have more credit. 

So money policy is entering a 
new phase. Federal Reserve 
banks are seeing to it that the 
Treasury can get what it needs. 

Actually, Government doesn’t 
want to squeeze any further. 


A new phase is getting under way 
in the Government’s tight-money pol- 
icy. Money will stay tight, rather hard 
to borrow. But, if official plans work 
out, borrowing will not get any harder 
than it is now. 

Phase One, the severe tighten- 
ing process, is ending. That proc- 
ess made money scarce, and re- 
sulted in raising interest rates all 
along the line. 

Phase Two, now beginning, comes 
as a signal that the squeeze on 
money and credit has gone as far as 
the Government wants it to go. From 
now on, the plan will be to hold on 
to what has been accomplished by 
Phase One. Money policy, basically, 
is unchanged. That’s the official ex- 
planation of what is going on. 

First effects of the second phase 
shows up in current actions of the U.S. 
Treasury and Federal Reserve System. 

To begin with, Federal Reserve de- 
liberately swelled the money supply by 
reducing the amount that commercial 
banks are required to set aside as re- 
serves against customers’ deposits. With 
less money tied up in reserves, banks 
had more to lend—nearly 6 billion dollars 
more. 

That action, at the time, was taken by 
many people to mean a complete turn- 
around in policy. 

However, on the heels of this change 
in reserve requirements came an an- 
houncement by the Treasury that it 
would try to borrow 5.5 to 6 billion dol- 
las by selling tax-anticipation certifi- 
cates. Officials expected the Treasury is- 
sue to absorb much of the money that had 
been freed by the easing of bank reserves. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Before World 
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Ahead 


OF THE 
VAPOR TRAIL... 








LEBANON 


Castin gs 


In that inferno of power 
streaking through the sky 
there’s a Curtis-Wright 
Sapphire J-65 Turbo Jet 
Engine. And in that J-65 are 
Lebanon Stainless Steel Cen- 
trifugal Castings that with- 
stand the approximately 
1500° F. working tempera- 
tures. These castings are 
typical of Lebanon Products 
used by many industries. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY 


Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


LEBANON 


Carbon, Special Alloy 
and Stainless Steel 


Castin gs 


Finance Week 








. . . Credit needs will be 
heavy in months ahead 


Commercial banks were expected to 
buy roughly 4 billion dollars’ worth of 
the certificates. Much of this amount, 
over a period of months, would be re- 
sold to corporations, which then would 
turn in the certificates next year in pay- 
ment of federal taxes. 

Banks, at the outset, would pay for 
the certificates they bought by setting 
up checking accounts in the name of the 
Treasury. Against these new deposits, 
they must put up reserves, just as if the 
deposits were in the names of private 
depositors. This will use up much of 
the reserve money on which banks could 
have based new loans. 

So, as things turned out, the easing 
of reserve requirements did not mean 
that a policy of easy money .was taking 
over again. 

Hereafter, new money will be pumped 
in as necessary to meet what Federal 
Reserve regards as the “legitimate” 
credit needs of businesses, individuals 
and public agencies. That is the official 
promise. 

As long as two months ago, the Re- 
serve System started buying Treasury 
91-day bills in the open market. That 
represented a change. For months, the 
Reserve had kept out of the markci. 

This buying operation is important in 
regulating the flow of money and credit. 
When the Reserve System buys, it adds 
to bank reserves, and thus to the supply 
of loanable funds. When it sells, reserves 
are reduced. 

Since early May, Federal Reserve 
has bought 750 million dollars’ worth 
of Treasury bills, and buying continues. 

In months just ahead, credit needs will 
be heavy. The need for money already 
is beginning to rise, as it always does 
at this time of year. Businessmen, farm- 
ers and others need more cash and credit 
for their operations in the last half of 
the year. The Treasury still must raise 
several billions, over and above the 
5.5 to 6 billions now being borrowed by 
selling certificates. 

To meet the demand, the Reserve 
System will have to provide considerably 
more money in the ‘next few months. 

Buying of securities in the open market 
probably will be used as the principal 
device. If necessary, banks can be en- 
couraged to borrow more money from 
the Federal Reserve Banks. This can 
be done by reducing the interest rate 
that commercial banks pay on loans 
they get from Federal Reserve. That 
rate was increased last January as part 
of the tightening process. 

Bank-reserve requirements may be cut 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Finance Week 


__, Officials want supply of 
money to grow with demand 


yain before the year is over if other 
eps fail to fill the need for money. 

What the official money managers 
yant is a slow, gradual rise in the money 
supply—just enough to keep up with the 
yeeds of the economy. The job is to do 
tht without pumping in an_ excess 
ymount of money that could mean an- 
other round of money inflation. 

In the last 14 years, as shown by the 
chart on page 67, the money supply— 
privately held currency and bank de- 
posits—has more than trebled. From 60.2 
billion dollars in mid-1939, the money 
upply rose to 138.4 billion at the end of 
World War II, then to 170 billion at the 
start of the Korean war, and to 194.8 
billion at the end of 1952. In the first half 
of 1953, as always in the early months of 
the year, the money supply shrank 
moderately. That trend was encouraged 
by tight-money policies. 

The question, raised in Congress and 
esewhere, is whether the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve can play the money 
supply as neatly as they now plan. 

A good many politicians, joined by 
some bankers and others, argue that 
the Government already has gone too 
far, and question whether money trends 
now started can be reversed at will. 

The Government is being warned 
that recent policies, if continued, will 
starve the economy into a recession by 
cutting off the money supply. 

In Congress, Democrats are complain- 
ing because, in the process of tightening 
up on money, Federal Reserve has let 
the prices of Government bonds fall far 
below par. That happened when the 
Reserve System, as long as two years ago, 
quit buying bonds in the market. There 
ae demands that buying be started 
again, with the idea of raising prices 
again to par. 

The Reserve stopped its bond buying 
in the first place because banks and other 
lenders were selling their holdings to 
raise money for new private loans. The 
result was money inflation. 

When bond prices fell below par, 
banks were caught in a squeeze. If they 
sold bonds, they had to take a loss. Most 
of them stopped selling. That was the 
beginning of the process of tightening 
up on money. 

The Reserve System promises that, if 
a real downturn in business starts, it 
will use every weapon it has to get things 
moving again. That would mean, pre- 
sumably, a return to a policy of easy 
money. At the moment, Reserve officials 
argue that there is no real sign of a re- 
cession—that its policies have stopped 
inflation but have not started deflation. 
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A man who wants 
good value for his 
money asks him- 
self this question 
before he buys: 
“Will it solve 
my problem?” 


A .22 doesn’t make a good skeet gun. 
A station wagon doesn’t make a 
good sports car. A nut and washer 
don’t make a good locknut. 


In fact, if vibration is your problem, 
there’s only one locknut to use—a 
FLEx oc Self-Locking Nut. 


FLEXLOoCs will stay put on a bolt or 
stud no matter how rough the going. 
Once the locking threads are fully 
engaged, they grip the bolt with a 


He buys locknuts the way he buys his guns 


hold that’s impossible to shake, 
whether the nut is seated or not. 


That’s why you'll find FLExLocs 
used on helicopters, power looms, 
paint-mixing machinery, chain saws, 
motor housings— wherever ordinary 
nuts loosen in no time flat. They’re 
so dependable that service periods 
can be stretched out indefinitely, 
thus saving valuable mainte- 
nance time. 


FLEXLOCs save production time as 
well. They’re one piece, all metal. 
Thus they are easier and faster to 
install. In addition, they have higher 
tensile strength than most other 
locknuts, are unaffected by tempera- 
tures as high as 550°F., and can be 








used over and over again without 
danger of galling threads or losing 
locking ability. 


FLEXxLoc Locknuts are made only by 
SPS of Jenkintown, makers of pre- 
cision fasteners for the last four 
decades. They are available—in any 
size and quantity you want—from 
industrial distributors everywhere. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Stitt Yar : A START FOR THE FUTURE 


Sps 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 



























Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


A business trouble spot at the moment is the farm situation. 

The farmer's economic position has been slipping since early 195l. ° 

Farm prices--prices farmers get for their products--have dropped 17 per 
cent in that period. Most of the decline has taken place since last August. 

Farm costs--prices farmers pay for goods, interest, property taxes and 
wages--have not declined much during this period. 

Upshot is that the farmer is squeezed. That's important to businessmen as 
well as to farmers. Farmers make up a large consumer market, and that market 
gives signs of shrinking in the months ahead. 














To give you an idea of the farmer's importance as a buyer: 

Machinery sales to farmers amounted to about 15 per cent of all sales to 
private purchasers in 1952. Farmers bought 30 per cent of all motor trucks. 

Capital investment by farmers has slipped from 4.5 billions in 1951 to an 
estimated 3.7 billions this year. This is chiefly for plant and equipment. 

Total cash spending by farm residents is expected to amount to 31 billions 
this year, against a peak of 33.35 billions in 1951. 

Lower farm prices and smaller farm incomes thus lead to a smaller demand 
for machinery, tractors, trucks and other goods for the farm market. 











Rural population constitutes 36 per cent of the total U.S. population. 
This includes farmers and people living in villages and towns. 

Agricultural trends thus affect directly more than a third of the nation. 

Farming is vital in Mississippi, Arkansas, the Dakotas, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Nebraska, Idaho. In these nine States, rural population runs 
from more than half to almost three fourths of the population. 

Farm operations also provide about 30 per cent of all jobs in this area. 














The importance of farm welfare to the general welfare has been obscured in 
recent years by sharp increases in spending by Government, business and city 
consumers. But little further rise in nonfarm activity now is expected. Soa 
continued decline in farm welfare may spread to other parts of the economy. 


Farmers, right now, aren't getting Support prices for most of their crops, 
if they sell them on the open market. 

Wheat in mid-June was bringing farmers $1.88 a bushel, on the average. The 
Support price on this year's crop is $2.21 a bushel. 

Corn, at farms, brings $1.46 a bushel, against a $1.58 support. 

Market prices also are below support prices for rye, oats, barley, peanuts. 

Beef cattle have dropped to 16 cents a pound at the farm, against 26.2 
cents a year ago. Drought is a factor in this drop. See page 14. 

In general, Government support prices are higher than farm prices for ail 

(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


new crops except rice, cotton, soybeans and dry beans. The farmer's position 
has yet to give any sure signs of improvement. 


What's hurt the farmer chiefly is smaller demand from abroad. ’ 

Domestic demand, bolstered by large consumer incomes, is high. 

Shipments abroad of U.S. farm products, however, are down sharply. 

Take some examples from April export figures: Wheat shipments in March, 
1952, reached 111 million dollars; last April they were 52 million. Cotton 
shipments of 38 million in April were half the total of a year ago. Declines 
also are sharp in dairy products and lard. 

Solution of the farm problem, obviously, is to expand world demand. 























U.S. industry, however, is entering the summer at boom pace. 

Industrial output in June held at 241 per cent of 1935-39. That's the same 
as for April and May, but 2 points below the March peak. 

Substantial gains in output are reported for textiles, particularly wool 
cloth, chemicals, petroleum, paper and printing. Production of nondurable goods 
in general returned to the record March level in May and June. 

High volume continues for industrial equipment and military goods. 

Automobile production dipped in May, because of strikes, but recovered in 
June. Steel output is off a bit, and production of household goods also is 
down from recent levels. Aluminum is being turned out in record volume. 




















Factory shipments of goods are holding high. May volume, with seasonal 
influences considered, amounted to 26.3 billion dollars. That was down a shade 
from April, but higher than the deliveries in March. 

Gain over & year ago amounts to more than 10 per cent. 

Decline in shipments from April to May occurred in nonelectrical machinery, 
primary metals and fabricated metal products. 

Factory inventories rose during the month by 400 million dollars, taking 
seasonal factors into account. Total inventory value was 45 billion. Most of 
the gain (300 million) was in inventories of hard-goods producers. Inventories 
of nondurable producers have not changed much from a year ago. 














New orders held even with April at 25.7 billions, seasonally adjusted, with 
durable and nondurable industries sharing about equally. 

Unfilled orders on factory books declined a bit--from 72.4 billions in 
April to 71.6 billions in May, because of the increase in shipments. 

Order books of durable-goods plants call for 68.4 billion dollars' worth of 
deliveries. That is more than five months of shipments at the May rate. 

Factory orders yet to be filled indicate that production is going to con- 
tinue high until very near the end of the current year at least. 








Producers of civilian goods are promised abundant raw materials. 

Defense-materials system, which replaces Controlled Materials Plan, calls 
for military set-asides, with remaining supplies left on the open market. 

Defense demand (including atomic energy) is expected to take no more than 
30 per cent of aluminum, 25 per cent of copper, 15 per cent of steel in the 
July-September period. The military squeeze on supplies now is negligible. 
Actually, basic-material supplies for civilian products are at a record height. 
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“Daddy, what 
did Hitler 


want?” 


We can answer that question / 
now, Jimmy. Maybe we could 
have answered it in 1923, when Adolf 


Hitler’s ranting first began to disturb the peace—but nobody asked it then. 


Nobody can say with definite knowledge that World War II could or could not have been 
avoided. But disaster doesn’t come to nations without warning. Storm clouds gather 
before the storm—but they can be seen only by people who bother to look for them 


and who by informing themselves, know what they mean. 








Our leaders would be the first to pray that the people of the United States keep 
themselves informed to understand, vigilant to detect, and vocal to sound an alarm. This is the 
responsibility of the people, and when you think about it, you realize democracy 


is not complete until we shoulder that responsibility. 


Wotfolk anc. Wester. Railway 





MODERN 


in BUDGET STEEL DESKS 


Oty HASKELL 
gun 40 much fare Ao Littl, / 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskci! 
gives you many fine features 
found only in higher-priced 
desks — beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 


303 E? Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHO 


your best prospects are in 
new construction... 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHERE 


they’re located, anywhere east 
of the Rockies... 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHEN 


to call on them, right when they’re 
ready to buy. Save salesmen’s time 
... cut sales expenses ...use Dodge 
Reports! Get ‘‘How to Use’”’ book free. 
Write Dept. U 5314. 








F.w. DODGE 


DODGE REPORTS 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
WHEN COLOR TV WILL COME 








® Television broadcasting in color is moving a step 


nearer. 


@ The Federal Communications Commission is being 
asked to approve new standards for color TV. 


@ Some manufacturers of receivers are hopeful that 
production of new-type sets will start soon. 


With color TV in the news again, the 
question is asked: How soon will 
color pictures be available in the 
home? 

The most optimistic hope, expressed by 

a large manufacturer of radios and tele- 

vision sets, is that production of color 

receivers will begin early in January. 

That is based upon the possibility that 

the Federal Communications Commission 

will act soon in approving new standards 
for color TV. Another large manufactur- 
er talks of starting production next 
spring. Others think it will be longer. 


Should you postpone buying a new 
TV set? 

No. It will be some time before color 
receivers are available in large numbers, 
and early models will be expensive. 
Since present sets will be able to receive 
color broadcast in black-and-white pic- 
tures, under the plan now before the 
FCC, the purchaser of a new set now 
will be able to pick up all programs in 
his area. 


What's holding up color broadcasts? 
The television industry has been trying 
to develop a system that is “compatible” 
—which means a method where color 
pictures can be received on existing 
sets in black and white without need of 
any adjustment or attachment. That’s 
important because of the 24 million 
sets now in use. 


Is there such a system now? 

Yes. The Radio Corp. of America, to- 
gether with its subsidiary, the National 
Broadcasting Co., has just asked FCC 
to approve its compatible color system. 
This system is based upon standards 
worked out by the National Television 
System Committee, a group of engineers 
representing large radio and _ television 
manufacturers. NTSC plans to ask the 
Communications Commission late this 
month to adopt its standard. 


When is a decision expected? 

Both FCC and the industry hope to avoid 
long hearings. But it probably will be 
several months before the Commission 
makes a ruling. 


How much will color receivers cos}? 
Estimates of manufacturers are that the 
TV color sets at first will cost trom $750 
to $1,000. After they get moving in 
mass production, they hope to bring 
down the cost and selling price. 


How big will the sets be? 

One manufacturer plans to make his 
first sets with 14-inch tubes. Another 
says his will be 16 inches. As other 
companies begin to produce color re 
ceivers, there probably will be some 
larger screens. 


Will color sets also receive black a 

white? 
Yes. Programs without color will register 
on the new color sets. 


Can present sets be adjusted to pick 

up color? 
That’s possible with a converter. Some) 
manufacturers are considering making) 
such a converter, but there is expected to 
be little demand for this. A large gadget 
with another big. tube would be neces 
sary. Cost would run around $100. 


What kind of programs would be if 
color? 

The first programs probably would be 
plays, but plans call for many types 
be broadcast in color. These include 
interviews, panels, operas, sports events, 
and such things as the Pasadena Tourna® 
ment of Roses and the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras. At the start, only a few 
broadcasts would be in color. 


Didn‘t FCC approve a color system) 

before? : 
Yes. In 1950 the Commission approved 
the color TV of the Columbia Broadcast 
ing System. The main objection to this 
was that it was incompatible—would not 
register on present black-and-white sets 
without use of an adapter. This system 
was used for some broadcasts, but i 
1951 the Government ordered manv- 
facture of color sets stopped to save 
scarce materials. CBS no longer is push 
ing this system, but says that it will sup 
port any color system that is practical and 
works well. 
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NEW YORK'S PARK SHERATON HOTEL AS SEEN FROM ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Hospitality in the heart of the city! 


You’re in the most exciting part of New York, when you stay at the Park Sheraton. 
On 56th Street, in mid-Manhattan, it’s just a two-block walk to Fifth Avenue, a stroll 
to the theatres. Yet many of its beautiful rooms and suites look down on Central Park. 
Typically Sheraton in its fine service, the Park Sheraton has skyrocketed in popularity 
and prestige. Like the Sheraton-Cadillac in Detroit, the Sheraton Plaza in Boston, 
and the Sheraton-Gibson in Cincinnati, it’s one of America’s outstanding addresses. 
And now, in Washington, D. C., the Wardman Park and the Carlton Hotels have 


joined the Sheraton family as the Sheraton-Park and the Sheraton-Carlton. 


RESERVATIONS BY SHERATON TELETYPE 


BOSTON 


HERATON 
©) HOTELS 


IN THE U.S. A. 


WASHINGTON 


PROVIDENCE DETROIT 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH WORCESTER 
ROCHESTER PITTSFIELD, Mass 


BUFFALO 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla 


IN CANADA 
MONTREAL —Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO— King Edward 
WINDSOR—Prince Edward 
HAMILTON— Royal Connaught 
NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 















UPSET, DROP, PRESS or FLAT DIE 
it’s all the same to KROPP 























KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 

SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., MELVINDALE, MICHIGAN 

KROPP ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, CICERO, ILLINOIS 








Each forging method requires its own particular skill 
and equipment... at Kropp Forge we have them all. 
We are equipped, both with the machinery and 
manpower, to supply the type of forging you need... 
upset, drop, press or flat die...in steel, titanium or 
other alloys. 


Illustrated is a 7’’ upsetter ... just one of our many 
upset machines ranging in capacities from 3” to 742”. 
Thousands of complex shaped, close-to-tolerance 
pieces are the daily production of this department. 


One dependable source can supply all your forging 
needs. Send your inquiries for quality forged parts 
... One ora million... to Kropp Forge—‘‘America’s 
Number One Forge Company.” 


by KROPP 







































+10 Business Around the World 
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>> Ways of dealing with U.S. farm surpluses are stirring foreign opposition. 

Countries relying heavily on agricultural exports see their trade affected 
by the American farm problem. They say Washington is trying to export its 
agricultural troubles. Sharply worded notes are flowing into Washington. 

Food-exporting countries have two special gripes. 

U.S. import guotas and embargoes on dairy products and fats and oils have 
been under foreign fire for a couple of years. These curbs, now altered some- 
what, are still objectionable abroad. They cut sales for dollars. 

President Eisenhower's new proposal to dispose of food surpluses abroad 
raises fears of U.S. dumping and of interruption of normal world trade in food. 

Food-exporting countries shudder at the thought of sharing the burden of 
U.S. surpluses. Food-importing countries feel a little different. 














>> Actually, the U.S. has, in effect, been giving food away for years. Much 
of the Marshall Plan aid, especially in the early years, went for food. How- 
ever, most of this food was really bought through commercial channels. 

Now there's a lot more food available. So, there's something of a scramble 
for markets. Countries like Canada, New Zealand, Australia, Argentina, the 
Netherlands, Denmark could find their normal market disrupted if U.S. food gifts 
or loans started floating around in any volume. 

President Eisenhower's aim apparently is to dispose of surplus food only in 
emergency situations to countries urgently needing relief. Spot relief. 

Current example is the grant of a million tons of wheat to Pakistan. 











>> But food-exporting countries see the worst possibilities in the President's 
plan for surplus-food disposal. Threat of dumping worries them most. 

They see the U.S. Government surpluses now on hand. Department of Agricul- 
ture already has 3.2 billion dollars' worth of farm products stored away under 
the price-support programs. Chances are the figure will rise to about 5 billion 





when the crops are all in this year. 

Under these conditions, just the possibility of U.S. surplus disposal 
abroad upsets market conditions. This affects not only foreign food exporters 
but also American food exporters who are now Squawking to Washington, too. 

Chorus of opposition is so full-throated that Washington officials are 
likely to go slow in sending surpluses abroad, even if the Congress goes along 
with the President's proposal. And that isn't at all certain. 











>> Economic storm warnings are being raised again in Britain..... 
Britain has been buffeted by economic storms every odd-numbered year since 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


1947. Will the mystic pattern be repeated this year? 
In Britain, Government and business analysts have their fingers crossed. 
British production is making small, steady gains over last year. To feed 





these gains, imports are pushing up. Important point is that imports are rising 
faster than exports. But the chief way of paying for imports is through ex- 
ports. The trend doesn't look very healthy. Hence the worry. 





>> There are several ways of looking at the British problem: 
Consumer spending in Britain is being stimulated especially by cuts in 
taxes. In some lines, it's easier to sell at home than to export. 
Wages continue to rise. No change in this trend seems to be in sight. 
Prices of export products reflect these higher wages. But British exports 
are up against highly competitive conditions in overseas markets. Price tags 
are increasingly important. British price tags are beginning to look high. 








>> Renewed austerity could solve the British difficulties, but..... 

Politically, the Conservative Government isn't ready to clamp the screws on 
the British public again. Whole policy is pointed toward removing controls, 
letting business have more leeway, letting people buy more. 

Churchill regime doesn't hanker after cutting down on consumer demand 
through renewed widespread rationing or heavier taxes. Nor does the Government 
want to try to put a lid on wages. Even the Labor Government gave that up. 

How to raise exports, then, if home demand stays high? One answer is 
higher productivity. Make more with less material and less labor. Trouble is, 
the British record on increasing productivity isn't too good since the war. 

Churchill Government faces the delicate task of preserving the psycho- 
logical lift stemming from lower taxes and more freedom and yet somehow divert- 
ing more and cheaper goods into export channels. 











>> Just what Britain is up against in export markets can be seen in Malaya. 

Trade and political ties between Britain and Malaya are, of course, close. 

Preferential treatment is given certain British imports by Malaya. 

Yet British exports to Malaya are showing sharp declines. They are off 
about 23 per cent from a year ago. It's true that Malayan buying power is af- 
fected by the lower rubber and tin prices. But British trade officials in Sing- 
apore point out that British goods are losing ground to the competition. 

American refrigerators have been selling well in Malaya. They come in 
sizes the British don't sell. American air-conditioning units have no British 
competition. American Diesel engines and generator sets undercut the British in 
price. American typewriters far outsell British or other makes. 

Japanese competition is strongest in textiles. This hits British and 
Indian exporters. Japanese also are cutting into British bicycle business. 

Dutch and German exporters have expanded their Malayan market for radios, 
phonographs, and electric-light bulbs at the expense of the British. 

British cars have a virtual monopoly in the Malayan market, owing to import 
restrictions on American, German and other makes. But there's a lot of grousing 
that British car prices are too high because of lack of competition. 

All in all, the British aren't doing very well even in this more-or-less 
“protected” market. British troubles are multiplied in other markets such as 
Latin America. No wonder London is worried about export trends. 
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Naturally, you can trust your refrigerator to keep baby’s formula, or your 


Why you Cali trust meat, butter, mayonnaise and other highly perishable foods from spoiling. 


One big reason why is that the manufacturer installed leakproof Bundy- 


your refrige rator weld Tubing to carry the cooling refrigeration gases. Bundyweld protects 


you as it has protected owners of millions of other refrigerators during 
the last 20 years. 


Inside the walls of your home freezer, up to 
eighty-five feet of leakproof Bundyweld Tubing 
carry heat-absorbing gases to preserve valuable 
food supplies at temperatures below zero. Bundy- 
weld’s so completely reliable it’s the safety stand- 
ard of the refrigeration industry. 




















Refrigeration gases 
can rush through a 
hole invisible to your 
eyes. But Bundyweld 
Tubing never gives 
them an opening. 
‘‘Leak-sniffer’’ (shown 
above) can detect the escape of as little as 1/100 oz. 
of gas a year, yet registers a complete blank where 
Bundyweld’s at work. No wonder manufacturers 
insist on giving you Bundyweld protection in 
condensers, evaporators, compressors and other 
components of their freezers and refrigerators. 








Bundyweld 
Tubing 









: . , i “The lifeline of refrigerat 
1 Bundyweld Tubing 2 We carefully roll 3 We take the rolled- 4 Result: Bundyweld . “aa - 
begins as a single strip the single strip of steel up tube, fire itinafur- Tubing, double-walled BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
of thin, accurately made like this, make it into mace, where the copper yet thinner-walled, cop- DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 





copper-coated steel. a double-walled tube. bonds with the steel. per-sealed, leakproof. 
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Municipal Bonds 
Trends and outlook—mid-year 1953 








HEIR TAX-FREE STATUS, broad- 
ened marketability and increased 
yield have combined to enhance 
the attractiveness of municipal 
bonds for an ever widening field of 
investors. And a substantial volume 


of offerings has created new investment opportuni- 


ties in these desirable issues. 


Our new Mid-Year Survey discusses these facts 
and presents timely information for every type of 
investor. It looks into the market and examines 
supply, demand, volume and price trends. 

Send for this up-to-date Mid-Year Survey and 
our tax chart that helps you determine the value 
of federal income tax exemption in your taxable 
bracket. They are available without cost or obli- 
gation. Use the attached request form. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Name 
Address 
City State 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, 1953 "Mid-Year Survey of the 
Municipal Bond Market” and tax chart. 
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company 


Look over the advertisements in this 


good 


issue. You'll notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and products 


find it advantageous to advertise in 


“U.S. News & World Report.” Ask 


your advertising agency for their facts 


on how the “magazine of essential 
news” may fit in your own advertis- 


ing program. 




















[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and §4*CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN find out from your ta 

collector about rules that will goy. 
ern offers to compromise disputed tax 
liabilities. Under new procedures, a tay. 
payer may ask for an informal confer. 
ence in the office of his Director of Ip. 
ternal Revenue or may request a hearing 
before the Assistant District Commis. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to use some 
licenses to export Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan items after their original 
expiration date. The Office of Interma- 
tional Trade extends to September 80 
the validity period of licenses that were 
valid on June 4 and were scheduled to 
expire on or before September 29. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of a gas or 
oil company or an electric utility, 
get additional nickel-bearing stainless 
steel. Procedures are outlined by the 
National Production Authority. Specific 
authority must be obtained from the 
Interior Department before _ placing 
priority orders. 
* * * 
YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 
railroad transportation equipment, 
stop making reports to NPA on your pro- 


duction and shipments. NPA revokes the 
order that required these reports. 


* * ~ 


YOU CAN get information from the 

U. S. Government about opportui- 
ties for investments in the oil, mining 
and manufacturing industries in Vene- 
zuela. The Department of Commerc 
discusses these opportunities in a 15$ 
page booklet entitled “Investment in 
Venezuela—Conditions and Outlook fa 
United States Investors.” Copies may le 
bought for $1 each from the Superit- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 2%, 
D. C., and later from field offices of the 
Commerce Department. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect, through 

federal court action, to stop a unio 
from staging a secondary boycoll 
against your product. A federal district 
court rules that it has no power to gram 








an employer an injunction against a set 
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ondary boycott, even though the Taft- 
Hartley Act permits an employer to 
gue a union for damages resulting from 
such a boycott. 





































NO MORE 


* * * 


n YOU CANNOT, in running a busi- 

ness of leasing automobiles that 

, you buy at a discount, treat as a capital 

nm gain any profit you make from the sale of 
s: ysed cars that are still in good condition. vs 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 

that, for tax purposes, a taxpayer was 

dealing in autos where he sold such 

ir tar cars before their useful life was ended; 


| gov.f therefore, his profit was ordinary in- 
d tox! come, rather than a capital gain. 


a tax. * * * 
oe Ty YOU CANNOT always count on | PUNCTURE-SEALING 
caring being allowed an income tax deduc- 


mmis. @ tion for any loss on a loan that you make 
to your wife to help her purchase a 
business. A circuit court of appeals finds 
that a husband, whose loan to his wife 
some § was to be repaid only if the business 
1 Ma-§ bought with the funds earned a profit, 
iginl § was not entitled to a bad-debt deduc- 
terna- # tion in the year the business failed. 
er 30) 
were 
ed to YOU CANNOT, under a Govern- 
ment military subcontract, safely 
destroy your records within less than 
three years of the time that you receive 
as orf final payment. In one of several amend- Se _ 


SAFETY TUBE 


Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 
Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 
Adds security for women drivers. 





Retains correct pressure. Aids tire mileage. | 
* * * 


Cool running. No internal heat. 
100% natural rubber. Outwears several casings. 


SEE YOUR GENERAL TIRE DEALER 























tility, J ments to its Armed Services Procure- D AYSTR CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
ness ment Regulation, the Munitions Board 4 “ Notice of change of address should be sent 
y the changes the length of time that subcon- Incorporated: Elizabeth, N. J. not less than two weeks prior to the date 
ecific tract records must be kept available for x change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
L the inspection by the Comptroller General. Divi} ND NOHICE dress at which copies are now being re- 
acing ceived and the new address at which you 
a Oe The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated wish to receive copies. 
on June 29, 1953, declared a regular 
YOU CANNOT, as an employer, quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, U. Ss. News & World Report 
have a_ representative interview poses lary Abe aia to holders of Circulation Department 
er Of men coming out of the armed services eae P 435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 
nent ne ee : * Operating Units * 
'— at a separation center in an effort to s =— = 
pth line th ae tale We Chit : AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
ee eo Se See DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 
of Defense orders commanding officers DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
at military centers to discontinue this JS ninucineerendatdessnnesrindbesinsine 

















practice. In the past, some posts have 
allowed employers’ recruiting agents on 
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: the premises, others have not. SEASIDE *: 
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- YOU CANNOT expect the courts 











nerce ; 4 ae Soe : 
158 to consider an employe a supervisor, Virginia Seashore AS 3 
rat and thus not protected by the Taft-Hart- : The Cavalier Hotel, and its de 
ie ley Act, if his supervisory duties are we ® 348 ce entire resort facilities, is % 
r . . . now operating as a rivate 
ae only of a minor nature. A circuit court : ' Rapti il club in liad Gud waco ey 
ail holds that a man who spent at least 80 : MOW AVAILABLE FOR dent members | and their 
¥ . . * ‘ ‘ + guests, rite Or intorma- ’ 
95g Per cent of his time operating machines BROOKVILLE ALL STEEL BUILDINGS aga: 
f the YaS not a supervisor, under the Taft Act. Runways are available for Cranes of 5, GOLF, TENNIS, BATHING, IN- > 
7%, and 10 ton capacities for 40’, 48 DOOR POOL, FISHING, BOAT- 
and 60’ clear span structures. ING, RIDING, LAWN BOWLING. 
When — —_ building, crane col- THE 
Conclusi ; umns an uilding columns are _ fur- ‘ 
are b 2 ype gp = ome penguins nished as a welded assembly, Ordered - 
, ased upon decisions and rulings of later, field connections can be either 
oug courts and Government bureaus. In making bolted or welded. 
inion § their decisions, courts and bureaus consider Distributorship open in 
ycot many facts which, for reasons of space, can- several good territories Sidney Banks, Pres. 
strict not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & ‘ ° VIRGINIA BEACH, VA, 
; sages Report, on written request, will Brookville Manufacturing Co. 
an refer interes r ur hi 
ue sted readers to sources of this B.O. BOX 67 + BROOKVILLE, PA. 
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Business activity, still on a plateau, is 
no longer getting a boost from efforts 
of business to rebuild inventories of 
metals and metal products. 

Factory output held at 255 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended June 27. 
That was 1 per cent below the March 
high of 258. Auto production edged 
upward, but the week’s output of 
160,407 cars and trucks was well be- 
low this year’s peak of 182,595. 

Steel output, at 96.1 per cent of capaci- 
ty in the week ended July 4, has been 
reduced by vacations, hot weather and 
maintenance work. 

Production losses in industries making 
metal products for consumers are 
shown in the top chart. Output of 
household goods of the durable kind 
was down in May for the third straight 
month. Production of autos was hit by 
strikes in plants making auto parts. 

Inventory accumulation has been a 
strong element in total demand for 
metals and metal products. 

Refrigerator stocks of manufacturers 
and wholesalers had risen to 959,000 
units on June 1, up 539,000 since 
September. This addition to inven- 
tory amounted to 16 per cent of all 
refrigerators produced in that period. 

Production of refrigerators, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board, 
fell 5 per cent in May and was 21 per 
cent below the March peak. 

Washing-machine figures tell the 
same story. Inventories, at 509,000 
on June 1, were up 355,000 since last 
October 1. Production has fallen 8 
per cent since February. 

For clothes driers, industry figures 
show stocks of 188,000 on June 1, up 
114,000 since December 1. Produc- 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 








tion is down 16 per cent since Febru- 
ary. 

Auto inventories held by new-car deal- 
ers included 430,000 new passenger 
cars on June 1, up 257,000 since 
September 1. Moreover, dealers are 
heavily loaded with trucks. 

Demand for steel will be less intense 
now that production has stopped 





Production of Household Goods 
And Passenger Autos 














Household Goods 


(Major Durable Items) 
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rising in some industries and is down 
in others. Manufacturers have had 
almost a year to rebuild their in- 
ventories of the metal. Some com- 
panies have anticipated their require- 
ments by purchasing before the recent 
increases in steel prices. 

Inventory policies of manufacturers 
and distributors, more cautious than 
in 1950 and 1951, are keeping stocks 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


7 aang 








from getting out of hand. In the case 
of appliances, retailers and wholesales 
have held purchases closely in ine 
with sales. Manufacturers have chosen 
to cut production early, rather thay 
store up trouble for the future. 

Installment credit, the chief means of 
financing sales of autos and house. 
hold hard goods, is getting scrutiny by 
bankers and the Government. 

Auto installment credit extended by 
commercial banks during May was 
down for the second straight month, 
Meanwhile, there has been a drop jn 
credit extended by sales-finance com- 
panies on passenger cars sold at re. 
tail. These are changes in credit 
granted, not in the total outstanding. 
The latter is still rising as amounts 
granted exceed repayments. 

A good lift has been given to the 
sale of autos and home furnishings 
over the last year by a huge e. 
pansion of installment credit. At 20] 
billion dollars on June 1, the total was 
up 4.8 billions since the Government 
ended its control over installment 
credit a year earlier. 

The ratio of installment debt to personal 
incomes after taxes is now 8 per 
cent, highest on record. Yet liquid 
assets are large, incomes widely 
distributed. As living standards have 
risen, goods of the type sold on install- 
ment have naturally taken a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 

Potential dangers in rapid growth of 
installment debt will not become real 
until personal incomes stop growing 
and threaten to turn down. At that 
time, sudden caution of lenders or 
consumers could cut installment buy- 
ing and slow total business activity. 
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furnace...and make it run? 


Something as technically difficult is being done now. For 
instance, the “buckets” (paddles) and turbine rotor as- 
semblies we make for aircraft jet engines. 


These buckets have to stand up against 10,000 revolu- 
tions a minute and a flame 1400° hot. Yet, they are made 
to closer tolerances than many of the parts in your watch 
and your automobile. 


To accomplish this, the Jet Division developed a special 
technique to finish-forge unusual tougher-than-steel alloys 
to accurate curves even smoother than glass...with no final 
machining required! And we helped develop the alloys. 


You’re probably planning a new product... or how to 
make a present one better, stronger, at lower cost. Now 
is the time to call on the Jet Division for recommendations 
and technical advice. 


We offer you our experience in making more jet-engine 


“‘buckets” and turbine rotors than any other producer. 

















JET DIVISION 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT JL-7. @ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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In Text: 





Americans are asking these questions: 

What are cuts doing to the Air Force? Is it 
ready in case of showdown? Can Army, Navy 
funds be trimmed without weakening defense? 

Is U.S. staying ahead in atom war? Will 
the atomic cannon win a battle? What about 


THE ODDS IN KOREA 


Representative Richard B. Wigglesworth (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts: There are 14 ROK [Republic of Korea] divi- 
sions and how many United States divisions? 

Gen. James A. Van Fleet, former commander of United 
Nations ground forces in Korea and of U.S. Eighth Army: 
There are 7 U. S. divisions, consisting of 1 Marine and 6 Army. 
They have been there for some time. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: How bewrid United Nations divisions? 

Gen. Van Fleet: The U. N. forces consist of one division 
from the British all i which constitutes the 22d. 
Then there are a number of smaller units from the U.N., the 
next largest being the Turkish brigade of approximately 5,500 
men. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: That gives us over all something 
under half a million troops, does it not? 

Gen. Van Fleet: Approximately, counting the ROK’s, a 
little better than a half a million in Korea. 

Representative Errett P. Scrivner (Rep.), of Kansas: 
Approximately 350,000 in the Army, in the Far East all told. 

Gen. Van Fleet: When I said there were a little under 
200,000 United States troops in the Eighth Army, I think that 
was a little high. Our battle strength approximates 150,000. 
I am sorry I did not bring those figures with me. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: You have roughly half a million men 
there and you are up against a force of a little better than 
double that number; are you not? 

Gen. Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: Something over 1 million men? 

Gen. Van Fleet: We estimate the enemy forces in North 
Korea now to total 1,100,000. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: Of which probably 70 per cent are 
Chinese Communists? 

Gen. Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 1 would say even more than 70 
per cent. I think it is near 80 per cent. The North Korean 
Army has consistently deteriorated. They have been at the 
bottom of their man power for some time and their losses have 
been quite considerable. 

Representative Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (Rep.), of Michigan: 
General, what would be the effect on the Eighth Army, and 
all of the U.N. forces, of an enemy air action in Korea? 


84 








HOW GOOD IS U.S. DEFENSE? 
TOP MEN TELL THE STORY... 


--. Of Jets... Missiles... Supercarriers ...A-Bomb Race... 
Atom Gun...New Mines... Waste... Arms Losses 


guided missiles, radiological warfare, mine 
detection, body armor, supersize carriers? 

Highest official authorities in every field 
have given new information to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Here, in their own 
words, are the insiders’ answers. 


Gen. Van Fleet: My opinion is that they could put ina 
surprise raid along the battlefront or possibly as far south as 
some of our major ports and hurt us. They would not cripple 
us. And they would pay a heavy price. They could not sustain 
it. It would be a welcome thing. I believe all our forces in 
Korea would welcome an enemy attack. 

Rep. Ford: By air? 

Gen. Van Fleet: By air or land or sea; because, if he comes 
to us, he must fight in our territory where we have the ad- 
vantage. In other words we get him in the open, we get him 
where we are ready to shoot, and he has to come a long way 
and he is over the target only a matter of minutes before he 
has to go back to his base. So it ae be a godsend for him 
to try to meet us where we are. 


EQUIPMENT LOSSES 


Representative George H. Mahon (Dem.), of Texas: 
What losses have we sustained in equipment by reason of our 
Korean divisions having been dispossessed of their arms? 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: The original divisions—and when I say “original” 1 
mean the ones in combat the longest—10 South Korean dive 
sions that we had here [indicating] lost 10 complete sets of 
division equipment and about 6 divisions worth of equipment 
in other special items, so I would say they lost roughly 13 o 
14 division sets worth of equipment the various times they 
had to retreat, and we have had to replace that. So, to get the 
equipment for these 14 divisions, we have probably furnished 
something like 26 division sets of equipment. It should be 
understood that division sets for ROK divisions are not the 
equivalent of division sets for our units. The ROK division 
equipment costs about one fifth that of a United States division. 

Rep. Mahon: Have our troops lost comparable quantities 
equipment? 

Gen. Bradley: No, sir. 


THE DEFENSE BUDGET 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson: In summary, 
our program calls for a total military strength of 3,356,000 a 
of June 30, 1954, with a reduction to 3,300,000 if hostilities 
cease in Korea. I have directed that this reduction be made 
without reducing the number of personnel allocated to combat 
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gits. We hope to do this and reduce draft calls to approxi- 
nately one half the average rate of the first half of this current 
calendar year. om 

The January budget document estimated 45.5-billion-dollar 

nditures in fiscal year 1954, although to carry out the 

Jans on the time schedules indicated would have called for 

nding approximately 48 billion. Neither of these figures 
eluded the additional amounts that would have to be spent 
jung fiscal year 1954 if the Korean war continued during 
this period. 

We contemplate carrying out the program I have outlined 
with an expenditure of about 43.2 billion, with somewhat 
isser expenditures in succeeding years. 

During the summer and fall of 1953, it is planned to take a 
sew look at the entire defense picture. This will involve an in- 
tensive and detailed study of all aspects of defense—forces, mis- 
ons, weapons, readiness levels, strategic plans, and so forth— 
and will provide the basis for the fiscal year 1955 budget. 


A-BOMB’S THREAT TO U. S. 


Walter G. Whitman, Chairman, Research and Develop- 
nent Board: I would now like to describe one field of very 
gitical significance which makes tremendous demands on 
research and development. It arises from the new threat of 
atomic attack. 

The defense of this North American continent really has 
not been an important problem since the war of 1812 until 
September, 1949, when the first Russian A-bomb was ex- 
ploded. Figuratively, the United States, with its atomic stock- 
pile and its strategic air command, has had the gun pointed at 
Russia. Within a few years Russia is similarly going to have 
the gun pointed at our heart. There is no doubt about this. 
The stockpiles of atomic bombs on both sides are growing 
rapidly, and in a few years the shortage of bombs will not be 
a limiting factor for either side. The atomic bomb itself will 
be relatively cheap. It is becoming more powerful and it is 
becoming more deliverable. I think that within five years it 
will be clear to all of us that this situation, where both major 
contestants have the gun pointed at each other’s hearts, is 
going to be the dominant factor in our military thinking and 
inthe whole question of national security. 

Frankly, from the military standpoint, there is no prospect 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 
GEN. VAN FLEET: “I believe all our forces 
in Korea would welcome an enemy attack’ 
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that we see today that the situation is going to improve. It is 
going to worsen. 

The problem of developing an intercommunications system 
for radar and ground-observer data so it is all brought together 
in time for the over-all air-defense commander to see what the 
battle is going to be and to marshal his forces and put them 
up there is a tremendously difficult thing. That is going to in- 
volve eventually very large amounts of money in the installa- 
tions. As of today some money is going into installations, but 
we know that the installations that are now being put up are 
not the final answer. 

When one realizes that the dropping of a single bomb on 
any of a dozen American cities will kill more Americans than 
the total United States casualties in Korea to date, it is a mat- 
ter of very grave import. 

I mentioned to you last year that the information shows 
that Russia is educating as many scientists and engineers as 
we. As nearly as we can determine, that is a pretty sound 
judgment of the position. Some people say that they are edu- 
cating more than we. 

In a very real sense I think any future world war is being 
fought today in the laboratories and proving grounds of Russia 
and the United States. 

It is vital that we do research and development on many 
ideas, but push into production only those that are best. While 
the research and development expense on a new airplane or a 
new missile is quite high, it is really very small compared to 
the subsequent expenses of production and of training the 
people who are going to use the weapons and keep them 
operationally usable. That always has to be remembered. A 
Nike missile, for example, is going to have perhaps 75 million 
dollars of research and development on it.<But when the instal- 
lation of the first group of Nike batteries is completed in the 
next few years you are going to be spending perhaps 500 mil- 
lion dollars on getting the equipment and installing it in place, 
to say nothing of the cost of training the people and the con- 
tinuing operating costs of these battalions. 


RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Representative Robert L. F. Sikes (Dem.), of Florida: 
I found in one of the local papers some months ago an article 
stating that “Atomic waste cased in ‘concrete overcoat’ is 
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GEN. BRADLEY: ‘‘10 South Korean divisions 
lost 10 complete sets of division equipment”’ 








dumped in ocean 100 miles off Virginia.” It went on to say 
that 20 radioactive tons per trip are being thus disposed of. 
Is not that material the same type of material that would be 
used in radiological warfare? 

Mr. Whitman: Generally so, yes. 

Rep. Sikes: Is not that rather an uneconomical way of dis- 
posing of costly material when there is the possibility that we 
should proceed now with a development of a radiological- 
warfare program which may be extremely valuable in 
time? 

Mr. Whitman: I think not at the present time. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Rep. Sikes: For a number of years we have been told by 
other persons in research that radiological warfare has a great 
deal of promise. Is this a new evaluation or have you always 
felt as you do now about the program? 

Mr. Whitman: I have not given it serious consideration 
until I came down here on this job a year and a half ago. In 
other words, I was not thinking as a military man at that 
time. I can assure you that it is being re-evaluated right now. 
I hope it turns out to have the promise which will justify 
quite a lot of emphasis. 


MORALE 


Representative Harry R. Sheppard (Dem.), of California: 
I have before me a newspaper release under the dateline of 
May 3, 1953, concerning a report that it is said you wrote to 
Secretary Wilson. I am going to quote from it. 

“We have been unable to attract and hold the high- 
type career officer which is needed to maintain the high 
standards of our Army, Navy and Marine Corps and Air 
Force.” 

I quote again: 

He blamed Congress for “changing the rules in the 
middle of the game” and some Congressmen for habitual- 
ly “slurring” the officer corps. 

Have you any comments to make pertaining to that report, 
from which I have given quotations? 

Gen. Bradley: That was a paper signed by me, but it was a 
Joint Chiefs of Staff paper, not an individual paper. It was 
the result of studies made in the three services and certain 
examples furnished by the three services. 

As an example, we are getting a very small proportion 
of honor graduates of our ROTC. We used to have people 
competing to get a regular commission. Now approximately 
one third of them will accept it. So something must be 
wrong. 

I referred to the freight allowance, for example. I found 
officers in Alaska who had taken their furniture up there under 
one freight allowance and then could not bring it home be- 
cause the freight allowance had been reduced, so they had 
practically to give it away. At the same time that you set the 
limit of 9,000 pounds maximum for any officer, certain other 
members of the Government, I understand, are allowed up to 
24,000 pounds on a change of station overseas. So that is 
somewhat of a discrimination against the services. 

If you removed today the prohibition against resigning 
from the service, I think you would find a whole flock of 
resignations coming in from people in the Regular service; at 
least, that is the indication when you talk to these people. 

Representative Edward T. Miller (Rep.), of Maryland: 
Did I understand you to say if they were free to do so you 
think that many of your valuable officers would resign? 

Gen. Bradley: I think a lot of the younger ones would. You 
would not get many resignations from the mediocre ones. 
You are going to get your resignations from your very best 
ones. What worries me is not the numbers, but the fact that 
you will not get future MacArthurs, Marshalls and Eisen- 
howers the way you want them. What is worrying me is the 
top leadership 20 or 30 years from now, and the fact that in- 
dustry takes the best people and we do not get the top men 
in the class. These honor graduates who used to be the 
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very top men, the ones who were leaders, and so forth, are the man V 





ones that we want. You are not getting all those. Industry pr 
competes too much. oe 
PACKAGING 

Rep. Scrivner: In this matter of inspections, men who are jn rd 
the service and have watched this tell me that too many per 
times this is what happens. Let us take item X. It is many. = 
factured by a very good processor. It has been inspected by * * 
the military inspectors in that very plant. It has been carefully per 
packed, crated and so forth, and it goes from this processor or 4 
manufacturer perhaps to a depot. Now, instead of merely re. ae 
shipping in the original container, which we must assume was 
perfectly all right, unless somebody had slipped up on the La 
specifications, many of these items are unpacked, looked at, 
repacked, and the result is not only a loss of time, but a great 
waste of money. Ref 

There have been instances where packing would cost any- tection 
where from 5 to 15 times the original cost of the article. Pp 

Rear Admiral Joseph W. Fowler (Ret.), Director, De. “ 
fense Supply Management Agency: Correct. ti : 

Rep. Scrivner: Is that necessary? Ming | 

Adm. Fowler: No, sir. =o 

Rep. Scrivner: What are we going to do about it? ’ 

Adm. Fowler: We are correcting it. how. 

May I say that my industry advisory committee, which | Roy 
spoke of in my testimony, and which is composed of repre. 
sentatives, top representatives in industry in the packaging j . 
field, estimate that we can save in the neighborhood of one “al 
third of the money that we are spending for packaging ow |” 
military supplies. Ge 

Rep. Scrivner: Could you give us any estimate offhand of 
what this packaging program has been costing— 

Adm. Fowler: Once again I hate to quote figures, but the Ref 
best figure I have is that the military department spent $ bil- proof 
lion dollars in packaging and preserving in the last fiscal year. = 

ATOMIC GUNS indie 

Maj. Gen. K. D. Nichols, Chief of Research and Develop- a 
ment, U. S. Army: I would like to emphasize that the basic Divs 
objective of the Army in its surface-to-surface missile project while 
is to develop its atomic capability on the battlefield. All of the f° 
studies which we have made indicate that whether we can or § Peet 
cannot defend Europe with the amount of man power and 1 of J 
number of divisions which we are able to support, may de- Kiases 
pend on whether we can achieve this atomic capability. We We 
started with the 280-millimeter gun. The 280-millimeter gun and 
is the first Army weapon capable of delivering atomic war § tis ¢ 
heads on the battlefield. In fact, it not only was the first way We ¢ 
to achieve this on the battlefield, but it set off the whole busi- °° “ 
ness of trying to get atomic application of weapons on the § Re 
battlefield, both for the Army and Air Force, The Air Fore where 
did not set about the development of their capability until §™ for 
we started with the 280-millimeter gun. Co 

Although we recognize it is not the most economical form §*¢ fc 





for general delivery, for these particular uses and particularly and 
in the defense of Europe, there will always be a need for it. §'men 
However, we recognize, and the Air Force recognizes, that 
there are other types of atomic warheads and that there are 
other ways of doing it that may be cheaper, but there wil 
always be special requirements where time and extreme Ie 
liability are important. 

Going on to the Army guided missiles for this atomic c § Re 
pability, we do have an apparent overlapping with the Ait § them 
Force. We have found that for those atomic warheads that § Co 
are delivered in support of ground forces that the ground com f oday 
mander must be in control of that weapon once you have § Amy 
eliminated the Air Force pilot from the missile. When it come § Re 
to isolating the battlefield so that additional troops cannot and < 
come in, we still feel that this is the place where the Air Foret 
fits into the pattern. We are not trying to take over the Ai 
Force function of tactical support, but we do feel that the 
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nan who knows in some detail the location of friendly and 
enemy troops is the best one to determine when and how to 
yse these weapons in close support. 


RUSSIAN MISSILES 


Rep. Sikes: What do you know about Russian guided- 
inf ,issile activities? We hear from time to time about guided 
ny & nissiles being fired in the area of the Scandinavian countries 
nu-F nd over the islands of the Arctic Ocean. 
byf Gen. Nichols: (Discussion off the record.) 
illy Rep. Sikes: As far as you know, are they keeping abreast of 
OFF our developmental activities? 

Te-B Gen. Nichols: I do not know that we could say that. 
vas f (Discussion off the record.) 


the 
at, MINES 
tat Rep. Sikes: What progress are we really making in the de- 
tection of nonmetallic mines? 
NY-B Gen. Nichols: We have a detector now which has been 
ysed in Korea. The only trouble is it depends for effectiveness 
De- on detecting differences in the soil. It will tell you that some- 
hing is buried there, but when you dig it up it may be a rock 
instead of a mine. We hope to get a detector that will make 
that distinction. We are held up in that by a lack of know- 
how. 

Rep. Sikes: It has been a very difficult problem; has it not? 


hI Gen. Nichols: Yes, sir; most difficult. 
"d Rep. Ford: In Korea have you found that the opposition has 


developed their mine technique and their various items over 
i and above what they had in World War II? 
FE Gen. Nichols: They are still using the old ones. 


of BULLETPROOF VESTS 


the @ Rep. Scrivner: Some reference has been made to bullet- 
il. proof vests and their effectiveness. What can you tell us 
about them? 


I Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army: This 

indicating] is an actual vest worn in Korea. It was worn by 
. Pvt. William G. Guy, Company G, 223d Infantry of the 43d 
sic § Division. He was hit by a grenade burst on June 14, 1952, 


ect while wearing this vest. Private Guy was not hospitalized, 
the ince he experienced only a contusion of the chest from one 
penetration. There was no penetrating wound. This vest is 
| of 1,400 experimental models which were combat-tested in 
Je. § Korea early in 1952. 
We @ We have improved this one based on experience in Korea, 
ma and this is the latest one now being procured [indicating]. 
ax. | tis even better than the first one. There are certain changes. 
vay 4 Ve change as we get experience. It has a zipper on it. This 
ys: @ONe weighs 8 pounds. 
the # Rep. Sikes: Now turn to page 34 to the “Armor, vest,” 
re @ Where you want 145,000. Are they for our troops in combat 
nti) §t for reserve supplies? 
Col. I. J. Dyekman: Those are current requirements. They 
mm § ate for combat in Korea, 1 for every 2 men on the front lines, 
rly §and for training throughout the rest of the world, both con- 
it tinental United States and overseas areas, 1 per 10 men. 
hat # Rep. Sikes: What is your supply situation on that item? 
ae § Col. Dyekman: Right at the moment, 1,000 on hand in 
vil Bdepot stocks. We have shipped a total of 65,000 Marine 
re @ Corps vests to Korea. We have shipped to Korea approxi- 
mately 71,000 total, both Marine Corps and our own vest. 
ca § Rep. Sikes: Is the supply situation clearing up; can you get 
Air B them as fast as you need them? 
hat § Col. Dyekman: The initial requirement is 71,000. As of 
m- § today, we have shipped 71,000 of the new-type vest, either 
we BArmy or Marine Corps type. 
ns § Rep. Sikes: What will this stop; will it stop a bayonet thrust 
pot Band a .45 caliber bullet? 
ree 
Air 
the 
aT 


| OF 





Brig. Gen. A. L. Marshall: Not .45 caliber or rifles. It is 
not _ for that. This is for the shell fragments of bombs and 
grenades. 
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Rep. Sikes: What about a bayonet thrust? 
Gen. Marshall: Usually it will stop a bayonet thrust. 


NEW LIGHT RIFLE 


Rep. Miller: Could you tell us, General, is the over-all 
plan on this light rifle—if a satisfactory model is adopted be- 
cause of its logistic advantages—eventually to displace the 
M-1 with it as the standard infantry weapon? 

Col. O. G. Kreiser: That is correct; yes, sir. 

Rep. Miller: It would be fitted with a bayonet and be is- 
sued to the typical infantry soldier? 

Maj. Gen. George Honnen: Yes, sir. 

Col. Kreiser: It will also have a bipod attachment for use 
as a submachine gun also. 

Rep. Miller: Would it be capable of automatic fire? 

Gen. Honnen: Yes, sir, and semiautomatic. 

Rep. Miller; That would tend to do away with the need 
of the BAR and the light machine gun? 

Gen. Honnen. That is correct. 

Brig. Gen. L. E. Cotulla: That is a long-range plan as the 
phase-out of the existing family of shoulder weapons and 
weapons of that particular character will have to be ap- 
proached with a good deal of caution because of the change 
in the ammunition and the weapons we have now. We can- 
not throw away assets that are very material just for the sake 
of getting something better. 


TANKS 


Gen. Nichols: We can say that our present tanks are 
better than anything either we or our enemies had in World 
War II and, furthermore, we can say that to the best of our 
knowledge, our present tanks are equal to anything our po- 
tential enemies have now. However, we must continue our 
developments to keep up our lead on our enemies. 

Among other things we would like to do is to take the men 
out of the tanks, which will enable us to make a lighter tank. 
If we can make a gun that has automatic loading, we can take 
1 man out of the present 5-man crew in the medium tank. 
As soon as you take a man out, you reduce space that requires 
armor protection and thus reduce the weight of the tank as 
well as the number of men required. We have developed a 
turret which adapts itself to automatic loading, which is the 
first step in this development project. 


SELF-PROPELLED ARTILLERY 


In the field of self-propelled artillery, we have faced a 
somewhat similar situation. During World. War I, self-pro- 
pelled artillery was improvised by placing most of the towed- 
mount components on a cutaway of the World War II 
medium-tank chassis. You saw at Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
some of those older mounts. Since World War II we have de- 
veloped a family of self-propelled artillery, including the 105- 
millimeter howitzer, 155-millimeter gun and howitzer, 8-inch 
howitzer, and twin 40-millimeter mounts. These self-pro- 
pelled weapons are acceptable at the present time, but they 
require improvements. They must be lighter and will require 
improved fire-control systems. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT WEAPONS 


Rep. Ford: Could you give us a report on the effectiveness 
of the so-called skysweeper antiaircraft gun? 

Gen. Collins: The Skysweeper is a fully automatic anti- 
aircraft weapon which is designed for the medium ranges. At 
one stage of the game I was very much disappointed with its 
performance, I assure you. I had gone out twice to see it fired 
and each time something happened to it. 

I think that we can report with fair assurance now that 
we have gotten the bugs out of this equipment, and we are 
beginning to issue it to troops now. Some are actually in the 
hands of some of our troops now. So, in specific answer to 
your question, then, we believe that this will materially im- 
prove our ability to shoot down high-speed planes in the 
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medium altitude. You might say it is a definite contribution to 
the problem. 

In addition to that we are working on rockets that will go 
up quite high, and one of the greatest and most spectacular 
advances has been in the Nike, which is our antiaircraft 
guided missile. That is coming along exceedingly well, in my 
judgment. We have gone into production now with the Nike. 

Up until recently the “birds,” as they are called, were more 
or less hand or laboratory-made. They are now being pro- 
duced under normal American techniques of mass production. 
We have test-fired a number of these with very fine results, so 
that we are very proud of the development of the Nike, and 
this has actually shot down drones, actual bombers, which had 
no pilots, of course, but were piloted remotely, and it has 
literally torn them to pieces. 


ARMY PROGRESS 

Gen. Collins: In 1950 we had only 10 combat divisions, 
9 of which were understrength; we now have 20 combat di- 
visions, 18 regiments or RCT’s and more than twice as many 
antiaircraft battalions as we had at the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 

In 1950 we had 593,000 military personnel on active duty 
in the Army; today there are approximately one and a half 
million. 

In 1950 we had only 5 training divisions to turn out re- 
placements; we now have 10 such divisions and, in addition, 
14 replacement-training centers. We have produced over a 
million basically trained men since the beginning of the 
Korean war. 

We are now graduating 4 times as many company-grade 
officers in our schools as we were 3 years ago. 

We have trained and equipped a Republic of Korea Army 
of some 460,000, starting from a force of only 25,000. 

We have greatly increased our productive capacity, moving 
to within 50 per cent of our goals for expansion in both Army 
and private industrial facilities. 

We have also made splendid strides in our program to help 
defend the United States by helping our friends and neigh- 
bors to defend themselves. The Army has shipped more than 
4 million measurement tons—about three quarters of the total 
mutual security shipments made by all services—since March, 
1950. The Army MSA [Mutual Security Agency] shipments 
have included more than 19,000 tanks and combat vehicles, 
more than 44,000 radios and radar items, more than 20,000 
pieces of artillery, more than 112,000 motor transport ve- 
hicles, and almost 1144 million small arms and machine guns. 
All of this is in addition to the 25 million tons of supplies 
shipped to Korea. 

At the same time we have been fighting a war 5,000 miles 
from home and, together with other U.N. forces, we have 
destroyed one set of Communist armies and badly mauled 
another. 

During my last trip to Korea I was deeply gratified at 
the continued high morale of the Eighth Army. This is an 
exceptional achievement because this is not the original 
Eighth Army-—it is in fact the third Eighth Army. We are 
literally rebuilding it in the face of the enemy for the third 
time. 

This is something unique in American military history. 
Never before have we been mobilizing, fighting a war, and 
demobilizing all at the same time. 

The Army of a democracy must always depend upon the 
citizen-soldier in time of need. Today only about one third 
of our enlisted men are Regulars, and the remaining two 
thirds are, for the most part, inductees. Because of the 2-year 
term of service we must cope with a great biennial turnover 
not only in numbers but in experience and skills as well. 


RUSSIAN AIR THREAT 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force: 
We of the Air Force have been concerned about the rising 
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number of Soviet twin-jet light bombers known as IL-9, 
Several hundred of these fast bombers have been produce 
and they present a formidable threat to our overseas position 
and to our overseas allies. These jet light bombers hay, 
already been introduced into the Chinese Air Force, and th 
number is growing rapidly. If committed in quantity again 
crowded U.N. airfields, ports and supply lines in South Kore, 
these high-performance bombers could quickly jeopardize 9 
position there. 

The Communist air threat in the Far East is a most serio 
one. This is true despite the brilliant success of a few Aj 
Force fighter pilots against a very small percentage of thd 
total number of Soviet-built MIG-15s. 

From Communist bases on the coast of China, alond 
the Yalu, and on the cost of Siberia, MIG-15s carrying 
external fuel tanks can range far beyond their present zone g 
activity. The new jet light bombers, now appearing in increas 
ing numbers, have a radius of action that would pemif 
them to operate across the Sea of China and the Sea of 
Japan. 

Against the Chinese Communist air strength of more than 
2,000 airplanes, the United States Air Force has committed 
about half that number. The great preponderance of our effo 
in Korea has been directed against the Chinese ground forces 
in North Korea. Communist efforts to disrupt our attacks 
against these ground forces have cost them nearly 600 MIG. 
15s shot down, plus operational losses of at least an equi 
number. This is a serious loss, and it represents the most ex. 
pensive loss of Soviet equipment caused by the Korea 
war. 

In addition to the Chinese Air Force of more than 2,000 
aircraft, the Russians have in the Far East a total of mor 
than 5,000 tactical aircraft. At the other end of Russia there 
is a much larger number of Soviet tactical aircraft, most of 
which are near the NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiz- 
tion] area. The significance of the large numbers of Soviet 
tactical aircraft facing Western Europe is apparent when we 
consider operating radii of many of these aircraft will permit 
them to cover most of that area. Communist MIG’s, for in- 
stance, can reach Denmark and the Low Countries as well a 
Northern Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Western Turkey. 
Their jet light bombers can cover England, France, Italy, 
Turkey and most of the Mediterranean. 

Another important element of the Soviet Air Force is the 
medium-bomber force. It has the capability of carrying atomic 
bombs for a distance of 2,000 miles and returning to its bases 
It can also deliver the atomic bomb through staging bases 
already prepared in Siberia and Northern Russia to any target 
in the United States on a one-way mission. 

Whether the Russians are yet completely prepared to con- 
mit this force in a full-scale attack against the United States, 
we do not know. But we do know that these planes can reach 
us. 


THE RACE FOR PLANES 


Rep. Scrivner: I have before me a military-intelligencll 


report which shows that our jet aircraft production, annul 
rate, is greater than the present annual rate of Russian je 
aircraft. 

Gen. Vandenberg: I cannot identify that, Mr. Chairma. 
I would be glad to comment on it if I could find out tle 
source of it and get a chance to study it. 

Rep. Scrivner: It was a study furnished at my suggestia 
by the Department of Defense and contains some infom* 
tion supplied to Chairman Wigglesworth dated the 25 
of May, 1953. This report shows the comparison between tt 
Soviet and United States aircraft production and capability 








It shows further that the present all-out capacity of th 
United States jet aircraft as opposed to the all-out jet a 
craft capacity of the Russians is that ours is greater. 

Gen. Vandenberg: “Is” or “could be,” sir? 

Rep. Scrivner: “Is.” 
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Gen. Vandenberg: I have sent for some papers on the lat- 
gt information that I have, sir, it will be here shortly. 

Rep. Scrivner: This is dated the 25th of May. While we 
ye on this, in view of some of the— 

Gen. Vandenberg: Even if that were true, Mr. Chairman 
-and until I get my figures and compare them with that 
[could not attempt to make a logical conclusion on it—there 
we several factors I think should be taken into considera- 
‘ion. With the long lead that the Russians already have over 
ys, even if our production were slightly greater than theirs, 
t would take some time before we could get the jet air- 
eaft comparable to the number that they have been piling 


up. 

‘in addition to that, there is only one type of jet fighter that 
[know of in the world today, in any force in the world today, 
and that is the one that is presently being utilized by the 
United States Air Force, the F-86, that can combat the MIG 
om even ground. Therefore, when we are comparing plane 
for plane or numbers against numbers, all of those considera- 
tions have to be taken into account. 

Rep. Scrivner: Let us go on to another item that is from 
this military-intelligence report. Some of this may have to 
come off the record for security reasons. 


BOMBERS AND JET FIGHTERS 


Rep. Scrivner: All right. This report shows the present 
production in Soviet Russia of what we call heavy bombers 
and what our heavy bomber is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

This report shows what the present production, annual rate, 
in Russia of medium and light bombers is. It also shows what 
our production of medium and light bombers is. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The figures discussed off the record show our production is 
greater than the reported Russian production. 

When it comes to jet fighters, this intelligence report com- 
pares their annual rate to ours. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The figures disclosed off the record show that we are pro- 
ducing more jet fighters than the Russians. 

From those figures we have just discussed it does not look 
as though we suffer when compared to the Soviet either in 
present strength or in potential strength and productivity. 

Gen. Vandenberg: Do you want me to comment, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Rep. Scrivner: Surely, if you want to. 

Gen. Vandenberg: Yes, sir. In the first place, the Soviet 
naval has to be taken in with the Soviet Army air force, be- 
cause they are all land-based, unlike ours. In the second place, 
because they are part of the Army and because they are 
part of the Navy, the figures could not possibly be compar- 
able to ours, because many of the services and much of the 
work that is being done is credited, we know, to the Army 
and naval forces. 

In the comparison of production rates, at present I think 
the burning question is not so much the production rate today 
of what they have compared to what we have today, but what 
is the stockpile that they have of aircraft capable of reaching 
the United States and the stockpile of atomic bombs, and 
what have we to counter that with? 

The point I am trying to make is that, unless you do have 
that force which is going to prevent disaster, the mobilization 
potential and our productive capacity and the will of the 
people to fight will avail us very little, in my opinion. 


READINESS OF AIR FORCE 


Rep. Wigglesworth: In terms of the goal that we would 
ave in mind and if we knew that World War III were going 
to break out, will you state either on or off the record, what 
is our state of readiness now in terms of man power, in terms 
of planes, and in terms of mobilization reserve? 

Gen. Vandenberg: I can answer that generally, Mr. 
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Chairman, and give you a more specific answer later for the 
use of the Committee; but we are approximately two-thirds 
toward our goal in general. 


PILOT PROBLEMS 

Rep. Ford: Are you having any difficulty in recruiting 
Air Force pilot material? 

Gen. Vandenberg: No, sir, we are not. We did during the 
publicity, the unfortunate publicity. There was a period when 
the backlog of our flying-cadet applications was down very 
low, but that has now been corrected, and they are stacked 
up for quite a few months. 

Rep. Miller: Right along that line, we hear a great many 
reports about the added stress, and so on, of this supersonic 
flying. As a practical matter, does it work out that the same 
type of young man that made an acceptable pilot in World 
War II is capable of developing into a pilot for the modern 
planes? 

Gen. Vandenberg: Yes. I think that we have a greater 
reservoir of potential pilots in this country than anywhere I 
know. Our people, in general, readily adapt themselves to 
flight. They have the aggressive spirit that is necessary in air 
combat. They are technically competent. They are able to 
assimilate the functioning of the machine. The general health 
of the younger men in the United States is such that those we 
do select are capable of withstanding the stresses and strains 
of supersonic flight. I believe that these strains and stresses 
have been greatly overrated. The problem is more one of the 
mind and the eye being able to keep up with the airplane 
rather than one involving the other portions of the physical 
makeup. F 

For example, when you get into supersonic flight, an ap- 
proaching airplane, so far away it cannot be seen, passes you 
and is out of sight before you can do anything about it. 
Therefore, the pilot of a supersonic fighter must detect the 
enemy, identify him, and carry out an attack upon him by 
watching a radar scope rather than by the old-fashioned 
method of seeing him, putting a gun on him, and pulling the 
trigger. 


TRAINING FLIERS 

Rep. Mahon: Well, in our pilot-training program we are 
on the upgrade, I believe. What was our program at the time 
the Korean war began, approximately? How many pilots 
were we training? 

Col. G. B. Dany: Four-thousand-pilot-training rate. 

Rep. Mahon: Our actual rate during fiscal year 1953 is 
approximately what? 

Col. Dany: It averages about 6,000. 

Rep. Mahon: Your objective was, as I understand it, 12,000? 

Maj. Gen. N. B. Harbold: Yes, sir. 

Rep. Mahon: When were you to achieve that objective? 

Col. Dany: The 12,000-pilot-training rate was to be 
achieved during the latter part of fiscal year 1954, at the 
third quarter of fiscal year 1954. 

Rep. Mahon: With the scaling downward of your goal, you 
will not achieve that during the last quarter of fiscal 1954? 

Col. Dany: No, sir; the present rate is 7,200 throughout 
fiscal year 1954. 


AIR ROTC 


Brig. Gen. L. P. Hopwood: The smaller Air Force pro- 
gram we are presenting requires that we reduce the junior 
enrollment of the ROTC by 14,000 students. This will 
drastically reduce our summer-camp program in the summer 
of 1954. No reduction in the number of seniors in the 
program can be made since they are already under contract. 


AIRCRAFT OUTPUT 


Lieut. Gen. O. R. Cook, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Matériel: In December, 1950, there were delivered under 
the Air Force production program—which includes aircraft 
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procured by the Air Force for the Army, Navy and MDAP 
[Mutual Defense Assistance Program]—150 aircraft. During 
calendar year 1951, 4,148 aircraft were delivered with an air- 
frame weight of slightly under 40 million pounds. During 
calendar year 1952, a total of 6,973 aircraft were delivered, 
representing an airframe weight of over 88 million pounds. 
Approximately 8,800 aircraft are scheduled for delivery in 
1953, representing almost 118 million pounds. Of these air- 
craft about 6,300 will be for the United States Air Force, the 
balance being for the mutual-security program, the Army and 
the Navy. 

We anticipate that the aircraft production curve will con- 
tinue to rise slightly from our present rate of approximately 
650 per month until a peak of 700 is reached in March, 1954. 
After this date, production will start to taper off gradually to 
550 per month by mid-fiscal-year 1955 and to 325 per month 
by mid-fiscal-year 1956. 

During the past year the cumulative effect of work stop- 
pages within the aircraft industry and supporting industries 
adversely affected aircraft production. At any given time 
during the year, work stoppages were in progress in from 15 
to 40 different plants producing Air Force equipments. One 
of our heavy cargo planes, as an example, suffered a six-week 
production loss. 


‘JUNKET’ OR TRAINING 


Rep. Mahon: Questions are raised from time to time in 
connection with the misuse of Government Air Force aircraft 
by the Navy, the Army, and so forth. Questions arise as to 
pure junketing on the part of military personnel. 

I would like for you to state if you have any rules and pro- 
cedures and techniques which operate successfully, or can 
be made to operate successfully, against abuses of the type 
we need not describe in detail at the moment? 

Gen. Vandenberg: It is a little difficult to explain satis- 
factorily to the public how such charges as these arise. A 
man is required to keep his flying proficiency up. We 
believe that this is essential. It enabled officers to take com- 
mand of F-86 Sabre jet units in Korea a month and a half 
after they left their desks in the Pentagon. They could not 
have done this had they not kept up their proficiency. Nor 
could the leadership have been supplied at the critical 
time. 

Now, if a man is going to keep up his flying proficiency, 
should he go to a place he would prefer to go, or should he 
turn his back and go to a place where he neither knows any- 
one nor desires to go? He will get the same amount of train- 
ing either way. It will not help the taxpayer if he goes in the 
direction that he does not want to go. However, I recognize 
the fact that it cannot be explained. I regret that it cannot, 
but I recognize it cannot. Therefore, there are standing in- 
structions in the Air Force that no one can land a plane with- 
in 50 miles of such things as football games and _ baseball 
games and similar gatherings. 


SKEET SHOOTING 


Rep. Scrivner: I saw no reference in your statement, and 
I saw none in the boiled-down presentation in the justifica- 
tions, of anything which remotely approaches skeet shooting. 
Is that passé now so far as pilots are concerned? 

Gen. Harbold: No, sir; it is not. 

Rep. Scrivner: Where does it fit into the picture in this 
day and age of jet pilots, where you have so much of your ra- 
dar sighting anyway? 

Gen. Harbold: At our gunnery school at Nellis, where we 
teach the fighter pilots, we do have skeet shooting. 

Rep. Scrivner: Why? 

Gen. Harbold: It is a matter of training for the eye and 
reaction in sighting. 

Rep. Scrivner: You are doing it by radar now. 

Gen. Harbold: Well, they do not, sir. They have a me- 
chanical sight, not a radar sight. 
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Rep. Scrivner: I will admit it is a lot of fun. It is q nice 
sport. But in this day and age, where we have to get rid of 
those things which are not needed but are nice, this is one 
place, is it not, where you could do quite a bit of eliminating? 
Just between us men, how much good does skeet shooting do 
in this day and age of jet fighters? 

Gen. Harbold: Frankly, sir, I do not know. 

Rep. Scrivner: Do you know of any real good purpose to 
justify the expenditure? 

Gen. Harbold: The tracking and training is still used by 
the gunners even though it is a mechanical device. ; 

Rep. Scrivner: Surely, but you have all sorts of training 
aids to demonstrate all this. The Navy, you may be sy. 
prised to learn, has decided that skeet shooting is no longer 


necessary for Navy pilots. They are stopping it all, so I w.B 


derstand. Now they are disposing of all the shotguns which 
they acquired for that particular purpose. 


PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT 


Gen. Cook: The Air Force has continued tests of B-6] 
Matador tactical, or short-range pilotless aircraft, in actual 
trials at the Air Force Long-Range Proving Ground. The 
guidance system for our strategic or long-range pilotless air- 
craft has shown consistently excellent results. 

We are adopting the policy of limited production for all 
pilotless aircraft in fiscal year 1954, placing emphasis on those 
weapons which have shown the greatest development prog. 
ress, and which have demonstrated potentialities. 


SIZE OF NAVY 


Admiral William N. Fechteler, Chief of Naval Opero- 
tions: The planned forces for fiscal year 1954 as recommended 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secretary 
of Defense for budget-planning purposes provide for 1,200 
ships in the active fleet plus 1 experimental type for a total 
of 1,201. Of the ships additional to the 1,131 that will be in 
service on June 30, 1953, i.e., 70, 63 per cent of these addi- 
tional ships will be from new construction in the mine-war- 
fare category, in which both this country and NATO nations 
are deficient. This projected strength of 1,201 establishes 
balanced naval forces, thereby enhancing our combat capa 
bilities, particularly in mine warfare. 

We shall continue to maintain naval forces in the Eastem 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Western Pacific, in- 
cluding Japanese waters, in order to support our national in- 
terests and fulfill our overseas commitments. 

Navy personnel planned in this budget will provide an 
average strength of 800,000 throughout the year. The Me 
rine Corps personnel year-end strength will increase to 248; 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


The guided-missile program for fiscal year 1954 provides 
for high-priority air-defense missiles, Terrier I and Sparrow], 
for operational use. Naval offensive striking power will be 
enhanced by the introduction of a surface-to-surface missile 
called Regulus. 





SHIPBUILDING 


I am concerned that our ships are becoming obsolescent. 
Most of our ships were built during 1942-44 and are a 
approximately half life. From an engineering point d 
view the lives of these ships possibly may be extended. 
Technological advances are shortening the useful, navi 
life. Our shipbuilding and conversion program provides 
for only a modest rate of replacement of overage and 
obsolescent units. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Two different types of nuclear power plants for submarines 
are under development. One of each type is being erected 
on land for operational testing, and contracts have been le 
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for the construction of submarines to test each type in service. 
A nuclear power plant, suitable for a large surface ship, is 
also under development by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and will be erected on land for test and evaluation. 


THE NAVY’S POWER 

What the program for 1954 does provide is a mobile, flexi- 
ble, and supportable naval force which can be moved over 
71 per cent of the globe. It can be moved and redeployed as 
the world situation changes. This force is an integrated force. 
It is keyed to the Army and Air Force requirements. It does 
not duplicate the functions of other services. 

The whole power of the United States depends upon the 
ability to move ships across the sea. This freedom permits us 
to keep in touch with and support those free nations allied 
with us. 


STATUS OF AIRCRAFT 


Rep. Wigglesworth: With reference to the aircraft pic- 
ture, to what extent are we modernized now? 

Adm. Fechteler: May I ask Admiral Gardner, Deputy 
for Air, to answer that question? 

Vice Admiral Matthias B. Gardner: Mr. Chairman, we 
are currently about 42 per cent modern. 


MISSILES VS. SHIPS 


Rep. Mahon: I have the fear from the standpoint of the 
Navy that the guided missile is going to play havoc with 
many of our ideas of defense. I am just wondering how these 
guided missiles are going to affect a naval ship, in particular. 
It seems to me that is one of the softest targets, in a way, be- 
cause it is out there, generally speaking, away from other 
points which might have radar interference. It seems to me 
you would have a better chance with one of these guided 
missiles to hit a ship out at sea, than hitting a target in some 
metropolitan area. 

Adm. Fechteler: I think there is a good bit in what you 
say, but there is this one thing about it—so far as I know no- 
body has, even way back in his head, the idea that a guided 
missile will ever be produced which is going to be able to 
discriminate between types of ships; that is to say, a car- 
rier, a destroyer, a transport, or anything of that sort. If this 
guided missile is the type of menace which is going to drive 
ships of the Navy off the seas, it is also going to drive the 
transports, the cargo ships, the oilers, and everything else 
which we, as the Navy, have to protect on the seas, and there- 
fore if that becomes the situation we better come back home 
and sit here. 

Rep. Mahon: Now, in other words, that is a hazard that 
we have to take? 

Adm. Fechteler: That is correct, sir. Incidentally, research 
in guided missiles is always accompanied by an equivalent 
effort for countermeasures. 


THE CARRIERS 


Rep. Wigglesworth: How many types of these carriers 
that i have been discussing have we in the Navy at this 
time? 

Mr. John F. Floberg, Assistant Secretary of Navy for Air: 
There are 3 Midways—the Midway, the Coral Sea, and the 
Franklin Roosevelt—and there are, I believe, 24 Essexes, both 
converted and unconverted, and 1 Enterprise. The Enterprise 
herself is still in the reserve fleet. I do not know how much 
use she would be in future combat operations. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: And the Essexes are 880 feet long 
with a tonnage of 27,500? 

Mr. Floberg: Yes. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: And the Midway is 958 feet long 
and has a tonnage of 40,100? 

Mr. Floberg: Yes. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: And the Forrestal is 1,040 feet long 
with a tonnage of 59,900? 
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Mr. Floberg: Yes. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: The speeds you have already given 
us off the record. 

Mr. Floberg: Yes. 

Rep. Wigglesworth: Will the Forrestal go through the 
Panama Canal? 

Mr. Floberg: No. Neither will the Midway and neither 
will the converted Essexes. 


LESSONS OF WORLD WAR II 


One of the things we really learned in World War II was 
how to reduce vulnerability of ships. Just from the stand- 
point of the ship’s construction alone, we learned a lot. The 
aircraft carriers that we lost, as well as the other types of 
ships, early in the war, were largely lost because we did 
not know how to fight fires. It might even be stated we did 
not know how to paint the ships in order to prevent fires. That 
is one of the things we learned. 

More important and significant than that is the armored 
decks of the Forrestal, which will offer tremendously greater 
blast resistance than any ships we had in World War II. An- 
other is much better compartmentation. We learned a lot 
about compartmentation so we can restrict damage. Then 
there are such things as fire curtains on the hangar deck so 
we will not have any fires like we had on the Franklin. Also, 
the over-all construction of the ship is heavier and therefore 
is much more resistant to any external damage. 

On the other hand, the real increase in invulnerability of 
the ship is the performance characteristics of the airplanes 
with which she fights, both in their ability to deliver a punch 
offensively to hit the other fellow before he has a chance to 
hit you, and the ability to intercept arly attacks coming to- 
ward you from the enemy bases. Remember, a carrier task 
force in 1944 cruising in the Philippine area, like Mr. Ford 
was talking about this morning, had as much antiaircraft 
protection as there was in the whole of England at the same 
time, and the task force’s was concentrated in a 24-square- 
mile area. 


SUBMARINES 


Adm. Fechteler: This is a chart indicating the improve- 
ments in submarines as compared to the submarines with 
which we fought World War II. Very briefly, the new one 
here has greater depth and greater submerged maneuvera- 
bility. It completely absorbs the bubble when the torpedo is 
fired. The bubble is very important, since when you fire a 
torpedo this enormous amount of air comes out of the hull 
and gives you away. 

Rep. Ostertag: Is there no way of overcoming that? 

Adm. Fechteler: We have in the new one, but it is not 
feasible to put this new equipment into the old one. The 
new one has more submerged speed and endurance, and 
improved sonar, radar and fire control. 


EFFECT OF TRUCE 


Rep. Ostertag: I would like to return to the question of 
the possible effect on the budget of a truce or armistice, if 
arrived at between now and the time this budget is passed. 
All through our hearings it has been pointed out that certain 
costs in this budget are the direct result of taking into account 
the Korean war, based, I believe, on a year or 18 months 
ahead. Will the fact that an armistice is reached alter this 
budget one way or another? 

Admiral Donald B. Duncan, Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions: Not in the major areas, sir. It will have no effect on the 
shipbuilding; it will have no effect on the aircraft procure- 
ment; and it will have no effect on personnel, except for a 
relatively small number, I believe, in the Marine Corps, which 
is in there for a pipe line, of 5,000 people. Those are the 
major areas of where the money goes. They will not be 
affected. 

There will be possibly some effect in the ammunition field. 
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BERLIN, JULY 2—Eighteen Russian soldiers died 
in front of Soviet firing squads for refusing to 
shoot anti-Communist Germans during the June 
17 riots . . . the executed soldiers not only refused 
to fire on anti-Communists who broke into the 
Magdeburg Prison to free political prisoners, but 
also refused to arrest Germans who convinced 
them they were merely trying to better their living 
conditions. 


This news item tells a story of human sympathy and 
human understanding. It is a story of the power of an 
idea. 

The idea is brotherhood. Man instinctively does not 
wish to kill his fellow man. Real brothers do not 
threaten one another with death. 

The greatest need of the world today is a mobiliza- 
tion of moral force that will make no compromises with 
evil men but will seek to deprive dictatorship of its au- 
thority. This can be done through the concerted will of 
the peoples themselves. 

The first step toward the application of such a force 
is to distinguish between a dictatorship government 
and the greater power of the people to emancipate 
themselves. 

Can liberation be accelerated? Is it a matter of phys- 
ical intervention—of arms to be furnished? President 
Eisenhower last week told his press conference that 
military intervention by us is not desirable now in East- 
ern Europe but that moral help—the holding out of 
hope by the rest of us to oppressed peoples that at the 
opportune time we will serve them—is very necessary. 

There are definite and tangible things we can do. An 
idea buttressed by the faith of a free people has a 
power more penetrating than any physical weapon. 

Ideas push back “iron curtains.” Ideas invigorate and 
inspire downtrodden peoples. Ideas spread like prairie 
fires across stricken lands where poverty stalks and 
despotism rules the food supply. 


The simple idea of human freedom is likely to 
be taken for granted by most of us. We assume it is a 
widely known idea. Relatively few peoples in the world, 
however, have actually experienced it. 

Freedom to work, freedom to earn, freedom to save, 
freedom to acquire food, clothing, and shelter for one’s 
family, freedom to enjoy the blessings and comforts of 
one’s own home and community—can we convey the 
facts about these attributes of a genuine republic to the 
peoples who do not have those freedoms? And need we 
be hesitant to point out that the free world stands ready 
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to pledge a start toward those very things that hundreds 
of millions of persons yearn for—raw materials, farm 
implements, tractors, tools, motors and the know-how 
to build great industrial enterprises? 

These are the material things that make up idea 
power in action. 

But there are other things of the spirit—even more 
magnetic. 

Peoples from the beginning of time have looked to 
their Creator with humble obedience and immutable 
hope. They recognize the common bond. It is a bond 
that places human sympathy above all else, no matter 
what the language or the locale. 





What more powerful way than through the 
spiritual idea to reach the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain? 

Theoretical? Yes—but so have been most of the 
ideas that have moved mountains in human history. 

Practical? Yes—ideas travel from small to large 
groups, from key individuals to millions of others by 
word of mouth. Ideas have wings. 

Idea power—the ideology of Communism—has 
caught the minds of millions who see in its promises 
something better than they have had—a hope. But mil- 
lions of persons to their sorrow already have discovered 
that Communism is only a trap to enslave them. 

Democracy is a better idea. It is a brotherhood of 
mutual help in which government is the servant and 
not the master. 

Our leaders then must speak for us to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain—articulating an old faith in 
new messages. 

Why should not the President of the United States 
begin a series of weekly addresses by radio and by 
printed leaflets to the people of all countries now under 
Soviet dictatorship, telling them the true meaning of 
our friendship, our interest in them, our hopes for 
them, and above all our faith in the brotherhood and 
dignity of human beings? 

With an immemorial belief in the power of God to 
help those who begin to help each other, we can speak 
to the people of Soviet Russia. We can welcome them to 
a society of free peoples, which itself will be immeasur- 
ably strengthened by the addition of their spirit of 
heroism and the record of their sacrifices for human 
liberty. 

For it is they—the peoples of Soviet Russia inspired 
by the power of a single idea—who can give to the en- 
tire world an era of enduring peace. 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these 
fabrics. We supply the Geon resin for the coating only. 


Color Iden Thott Sells Sun Seokor 


JT is wonderful to sit in the sun, but it 

raises cain with fabrics exposed to it 
day after day. Beach umbrellas and the 
fabrics on the chaise lounge used to take 
a beating from the sun until the manu- 
facturer of the fabrics heard about Geon’s 
durable qualities. 

Now beach umbrellas and chaise 
lounges have brighter, cleaner colors and 
better color fastness under the sun— 
thanks to a coating of plastisol based on 
Geon paste resin. They don’t crack or 
peel and they are grease-and-flame 
resistant. With all these advantages 
there is an increase in wearability and 
appearance, at no increase in cost to 


those who enjoy living in sunshine. 

This new material is typical of the 
many products that Geon has helped 
start off on a successful sales career. For 
Geon-based plastisols, and other Geon 
resins, latices or compounded plastics 
have a wide variety of applications. They 
can be used for casting, molding, coating 
or dipping. Even for a rigid material that 
can be sawed, drilled, welded or machined! 
And they make products resistant to heat 
and cold, oil and grease, abrasion and 
many chemicals. 

We'll help you select the Geon ma- 
terial best suited to your needs—to help 
solve a problem, improve or develop 


more saleable products. For helpful tech- 
nical information, please write Dept. B-7, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kit- 
chener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable, 
GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 





EVERY DAY, PRR BUYS A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF 


what it takes to run 


a railroad 


Nearly everybody thinks of railroad supplies ‘n 
terms of steel rail and ties, but pins and penc''s— 
brooms and brushes—butter and eggs—plus more 
than 200,000 other items (including such thing 

as fuel and even ore unloaders) are needed 
continuously to keep the Pennsylvania’s wheel: 
rolling. Purchased from more than 20,000 
different suppliers, such items represent an 
investment in materials, supplies and equipmen! of 
about a million dollars every working day. The:e 


millions are spent in every state of the Union. 







































































It is a pleasure to hold a ranking position as 

a customer of American business, a buyer of many 
diverse products as well as a seller of 
transportation ...«a contributor to the strength of our 


national economy as well as one of its beneficiaries. 


Pennsylvania 
Kaitlroad 


